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[NUMBER ONE. ]} 


LIVERPOOL, ENG., July 7, 1909. 
AILING from New York Saturday, 
June 19th, the Baltic brought us 
to Liverpool, Sunday, the 26th. 
A smooth sea, sunshine in daytime, 
moonlight at night, very nearly 
record runs for the ship for every 24 
hours—these were the transit features 
of the voyage. A sociable and demo- 
cratic company of about four hundred 
passengers; little over-dressing or other 
vain show; dancing evenings on the deck 
for the young folks; the ‘‘solution’’ of 
every form of commercial, international, or 
labor problem in the smoking-room Parlia- 
ment—these were the social features of the 
first-cabin group. No thrilling incidents 
occurred, no icebergs were seen, no col- 
lisions threatened, no scandals tried in the 
‘‘whispering courts,’’ nothing was to be 
observed more remarkable than the read- 
ing of the Sunday services of the Church 
of England by the purser in the main 
saloon. 


As my mission to Europe is largely for 
the purpose of making what observations 
of the working people’s conditions which 
the time of my visit permits, I wrote to the 
captain of the Baltic asking permission to 
go over the vessel to see how her wage- 
workers fared. In reply, he sent a very 
courteously-delivered verbal message by 
the purser to the effect that the latter offi- 
cial would at any time place himself at my 
service for a visit of inspection. Accord- 
ingly, having made an appointment at a 
certain hour with the purser, I waited on 
him at his office, to be told that, as his 
time was almost fully taken up by his en- 
gagements, he could devote but 20 minutes 
to the inspection; but, if I preferred it, he 
would send with me as a substitute one of 
the stewards. With a steward, therefore, 
and an American companion, I went the 
usual rounds of those parts of the vessel 
which are shown to favored first-class pas- 
sengers. As we passed along the guide 
glibly recited his well-conned lesson as to 
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the vessel’s wondrous bigness and the 
marvels of its operation. All of this was 
admirable, indeed, as a transporting ma- 
chine designed to carry with safety a popu- 
lation equal to that of a considerable village. 

The Baltic is certificated by the British 
and American maritime authorities to carry 
426 first-class passengers, 420 second, and 
1,195 third, and acrew of 370; in all, 2,411 
‘‘souls,’’ as the expression is among sea- 
men. I am reliably informed that, despite 
this limit of passengers and crew, the 
Baltic as well as other steamers bound for 
the port of New York, frequently carry over 
2,000 third-class passengers. Our guide, 
the steward, showed us the various pantries 
and kitchens for each class, and the bake- 
shop where the bread is made to fill the 
*‘souls’’ of all classes. Rather rapidly, he 
walked us through the second-class lounge 
and smoke room, through the steerage 
quarters, and to the landing at the head of 
steep and narrow ladder-like iron stairways 
that led to an infernally hot place far 
below, judging from the fierce waves of 
heat that rose and enveloped us where we 
stood. ‘‘Visitors never go down there,’’ 
said our guide; ‘‘it’s too hot!’’ And he led 


us away quickly, so quickly and deter- 
minedly that to both my American friend 
and myself his action signified and com- 
manded ‘‘No admission!’ 

I asked where the sailormen were lodged. 
‘In the fo’k’sel,’’ he replied; ‘‘but visitors 


never gothere. Thesailors work four-hour 
watches; so the fo’k’sel always has a lot of 
chaps in it asleep, and visitors might wake 
‘em up.’’ This explanation seemed to 
voice also our guide’s pity for the poor sail- 
ors; by making it he successfully kept us 
out of the forecastle. And in another mo- 
ment, he had us back at the first-class com- 
panion-way, and was bidding us good-by— 
with thanks. 

Well, of course, not being an official in- 
spector, I had seen all parts of the ship to 
which one might penetrate whose relations 
to the company were but those of a tem- 
porary patron. I had been treated most 
politely, but when back in my steamer 
chair I found myself musing on the probably 
similar superficial character, of occasions, 
of what constitutes ‘‘investigations.’’ The 
way to truth is often blocked by polite atten- 
tions. 

However, by dint of questioning, a 
glimpse at the life of the stewards was ob- 
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tained, and their wage-scale learned; and, 
besides, we saw the steerage. The stewards 
on the Baltic, as on all the European 
Trans-Atlantic Liners, receive £3 (45 
dollars) per round trip, and make at most 
twelve trips a year. That is, they receive 
in wages less than $200 a year. What 
the companies fail to pay the stewards in 
wages, the passengers are, by force of 
circumstances required to make up in 
‘‘tips.’’ Little wonder that the stewards 
faithfully ‘‘work’’ theircharges for ‘‘tips.’’ 

In maintaining, as one of their firmest 
institutions, the ‘‘tipping’’ system, the 
steamship companies manifest a shrewd 
perception of their own interests. Tiptak- 
ers rarely, if ever, strike. Every eager tip- 
seeker studies the short and sure route to 
the shilling or the pound awaiting his 
quest in the liberal passenger’s pocket. 
The tipped servant’s vocabulary of lip- 
gratitude, his gestures of obsequiousness, 
his methods of forcing upon his intended 
victim a series of subtle and unnecessary at- 
tentions, his habitual air of profound defer- 
ence—what is all this but the practice of a 
profession in which the most successful 
need have the least heart or manliness? Is 
it not an unhappy, if not degrading, occu- 
pation, from which the great majority 
following it would gladly escape? From my 
investigation, I have no hesitancy in an- 
swering the question in the affirmative. And 
they may—nay, will—become organized in 
the protective fold of the trade union move- 
ment. The time will surely come when, 
as is already the case in certain English 
systems of restaurants, the signs will go up 
in ocean steamships, ‘‘no tips allowed!’’ 
Then will relations between passenger and 
steward be those worthy of man to man, 
each honoring his own position and the 
position of the other, and each dealing with 
the other without deceit—a relationship 
which, though not impossible, is difficult 
now. Meantime, the steamship companies 
make a pretty penny out of the stewards’ 
tips; for it is not to be forgotten that the 
passengers’ tips go really, not to the stew- 
ard, but to the treasury of the line which 
is relieved of paying him his wages. With, 
say, 500 passengers, first and second class, 
each on the average giving $10 for tips on 
a trip, $5,000 is added to the dividends of 
the stockholders. In addition to all this, 
there is deducted from the $15 per month 
paid to the stewards one shilling and nine- 
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pence (43 cents) for ‘‘ breakage;’’ and this 
deduction is made every month without re- 
gard as to whether anything is broken or 
not. Making inquiries in Liverpool, one 
of the men not only confirmed this fact, 
but added: *‘ Yes, it is true; and the stew- 
ards seldom break anything. Indeed, the 
stewards pay for and ought to own, not 
only the glass and crockery, but also the 
silverware on the ships.'’ Nota bad stroke 
of business, this, and requiring less skill 
than the work of the ‘‘confidence’’ men 
‘and professional gamblers in the steamer’s 
smoke room. And that worm, the passen- 
ger, has never yet turned! 

The following story, authenticated by a 
fellow-passenger, is of interest: A passen- 
ger, at the end of a recent trip, made this 
little speech to a steward: ‘‘ Here’s the 
minimum tip for you. I am obliged by 
custom to give you something, but I'll not 
make it enough to help induce the steam- 
ship company to still further reduce your 
paltry pay. But I pledge you that the day 
you go on strike for better pay and no tips 
I'll send $25 to help you win.”’ 

It would be well worth that sum to every 
American passenger to rid themselves of 
the tipping nuisance on the steamship 
voyages. 

In the engine room, the stokers and coal- 
passers and trimmers work four hours on 
and eight hours off. The stokers receive 
$22.50 and the pursers and trimmers $20 
per month. I was unable to see their sleep- 
ing quarters; but their labor representa- 
tive in Liverpool told me that their ‘‘bunk- 
rooms’’ were anything but models for light 
and ventilation; that the narrow compart- 
ments in which these men sleep are at fully 
Turkish bath heat temperature. I saw the 
place where they eat. It is a small, narrow 
compartment, and may be likened to a 
damp, hot stable. Benches and tables are of 
the rudest possible construction. Those I 
saw at a meal had bread, tea, and a sort of 
stew. The Baltic has 60 of these men. 

The 36 sailors work four hours on and 
four off; they are paid $20 per month. 
Their bunks are ranged round the fore- 
castle, and they were sleeping in their 
clothes when I saw them; the discolored 
mattresses and blankets looked ready for 
the rag-shop or the disinfecting chamber. 

On contemplating the lot of the sailors, 
stokers, and coal-handlers of a steamship, 
one asks himself how it is that men can be 
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found who will consent to get down to such 
dreary, painful, and ill-requited toil, per- 
formed under such hard conditiéns. Asa 
fact, every man to whom escape is possible 
must flee from that sort of life. It must be 
the more helpless characters, from what- 
ever cause, who remain. One thing is to 
be remembered; the men are bound to 
work the round trip from England; for if 
they quit at New York, they forfeit the 
pay already earned. And another, at Liver- 
pool 22,000 dock laborers report at the 
gates alongshore every day seeking a job 
and on the average only 15,000 find em- 
ployment. The ‘'surplus’’ 7,000 indicate 
the possible state of unemployment of 
maritime labor in Great Britain. The Liver- 
pool dockers have a fairly well organized 
union, with its own bureau, impartially 
and in rotation assigning men to the work. 
It has a system of paying benefits in cases 
of sickness and death; it has a voice in 
fixing the wage scale for the men—a better 
scale than obtained some years ago, low 
even it is today. But with the men on ship- 
board, it must be admitted the union senti- 
ment at present is not strong. 

As one looks at that part of the steerage 
to which the immigrants into the United 
States from the East of Europe are packed, 
he asks himself whether the Government 
regulations which are applicable are yet up 
to a civilized standard. To stow away for 
the night perhaps 100 men (or, in another 
compartment, women), in a low-ceiled 
space, on layers or in iron berths, apart 
only far enough to admit of only crowding 
one’s way along, is stabling them under 
worse conditions than cattle are ordinarily 
kept. The English-speaking third.class 
passengers have cabins of two, four, eight 
berths of bare boards, it is true, but they 
are in great contrast in possible cleanliness 
and decency with the dormitories, or rather 
pens, in which are confined the Italians, 
Magyars and Russian Jews. 

In these observations, obviously, I cast 
no especial reflection upon the White Star 
Line. On the contrary, I am prepared to 
hear that its treatment of stewards and 
steerage passengers is even better than the 
average. I but speak of facts that have 
passed under my own observation, with 
some mention of the views relevant to them, 
natural to one who hopes and expects bet- 
ter things for labor. 

One of my fellow-passengers on the 
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Baltic, a gentleman who is thoroughly 
conversant with the marketing of men’s 
hats, mentioned to me a recent develop- 
ment in that trade very significant to the 
people of the United States, and particularly 
to the hatters and hat manufacturers who 
have been engaged for the past five months 
in an industrial struggle. The gentleman 


to whom I refer informed me that within” 


the last six months the importation of Eng- 
lish-made hats has increased by a large per- 
centage, and that there has been a great 
increase in the use of caps. He reasoned 
from this that a large number of American 
workingmen have been avoiding the pur- 
chase of non-union hats as an easy way of 
solving the situation by which they were 
confronted. He said, further, ‘‘Suppose, 
now that the hitherto wearer of derby 
hats should learn the advantages and com- 
fort of the cap! It has some decided ones. 
It is far more easily adjustable to the head 
than a stiff-rimmed hat. It does not blow 
off so easily. It lets the wearer lean back 
against a wall or the back of a car seat. It 
is not so ready to be blown or knocked off 
the head. It does not show a dent, and is 
not so easily soiled. Moreover, it is cheaper. 
In winter it is warmer, and can be pro- 
vided with flaps. It may be that the cap, as 
a result of the dearth of hats, will become 
the fashion in America with so many 
classes of people as it is in the British Isles. 
It sometimes takes very little pushing one 
way or another to make or unmake a 
fashion.’’ If a million ortwo of organized 
workingmen should start buying caps, the 
cap manufacturers would soon put the 
finest in form and material on the market. 
The result would bea virtual as well as 
entirely victorious boycott on hats. Hatters 
now on strike can turn to making caps, but 
the manufacturers’ combine would fare 
badly. Lesscauses than their lockout have 
had just as great effect on the fortunes of 
industries as possible disaster to them. The 
Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor could become cap-wearers 
without being in danger of prison as boy- 
cotters! ‘ 


My arrival in Liverpool being on Sunday, 
afforded me an opportunity of seeing num- 
bers of gatherings of men at meetings in 
the publicsquares—meetings of a religious 
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or reformatory character as well as for the 
discussion of grievances. Some other time 
I may report the specific characteristics of 
these meetings, but for the present purpose 
I merely report the fact that the evidence 
was decisive of the great degree of poverty 
written upon the faces of the immense 
throngs which I saw. Men with whom I 
discussed this matter, and upon whose state- 
ments no doubt can be entertained as to 
their authentic character, informed me that 
a tremendous mass of the workers are ina 
chronic state of unemployment; that pov- 
erty and misery are rampant, and that the 
reason for wan faces, tattered clothing, and 
unshod feet, even on the Sabbath, is to be 
found in the tremendous number of con- 
stantly unemployed workers. 

In Liverpool there is a district which 
has developed into a full-fledged China 
Town. It covers quite an area of ground 
not quite so large as that in New York or 
San Francisco. Nor so far as I have been 
able to learn, are there subterranean habi- 
tations. That would not be permitted here. 
But one feature of Chinese life in Liver- 
pool I have not observed in the United 
States. That is, it is quite common in 
Liverpool for Chinamen either to marry or 
live in concubinage with white women, 
and on the streets one can frequently see 
white women carrying their Chinese off- 
spring in their arms, or almond-eyed tots 
clinging to the skirts of their white mothers. 
About twenty years ago the first Chinese 
came into the life of the people of Liver- 
pool, apparently unnoticed. Others fol- 
lowed, until there are fully 2,000 of them. 
They lured young girls into their dens, to 
become finally their victims. In Liverpool’s 
Chinatown one can see boys and girls from 
10 to 16 years of age, listlessly walking 
the streets without the slightest indication 
of the Caucasian in their mother, and with 
a less intelligent but fully developed char- 
acteristics of their Mongolian fathers. The 
amalgamation has been the elimination of 
white without even the maintenance of the 
best that may be in the character of the 
Chinese. Already the Chinese question, to- 
gether with the feature I have mentiuned, 
is arousing the thought and concern of a 
large number of the people of Liverpool. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
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British LABOR NEWS. 


By THOMAS REECE 


[Special and exclusive to the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. ] 


LONDON, ENG., July Zo, 1909. 

HE arrival of Mr. Samuel Gompers, 

the president of the American Fed- 

eration of Labor, has awakened 

great interest in this country, and 

all the newspapers devote space to 
his arrival and his career. Arriving at 
Holyhead on June 27th, on the White Star 
Liner, the Baltic, he was met by Mr. Shack- 
leton, M. P., Mr. J. A. Seddon, Mr. W. 
A. Appleton, the secretary of the General 
Federation of Labor, and a number of other 
prominent men in the English labor move- 
ment. 

The feature of the month’s labor news 
has been the fluctuating reports with re- 
gard to the coal crisis. The whole of the 
coal industry wears a somewhat ominous 
look, both in Scotland and in South Wales 
and Monmouthshire. There have been 
meetings and conferences galore, concilia- 
tion boards have met, argued, and ad- 
journed without a settlement; national gen- 
eral meetings and conferences are proposed 
and argued about, and at the moment of 
writing the only thing that can be said is 
that everything is pending. Cabled reports 
will take the news to America of what has 
actually happened before these lines are 
being read. 

On the ist of July there came into force 
the Coal Mines Regulations (eight hours) 
Act, and difficulty is being found in various 
parts of the country in adjusting the con- 
ditions to the new regulations. At a con- 
ference of the miners’ federation, held on 
the 17th of June 160 delegates attended, 
representing all the colliery districts of the 
United Kingdom, and a strong resolution 
was passed against any reduction in wages 
in consequence of the introduction of the 
new act. The delegates also made arrange- 
ments for the summoning of a national 
conference in order to arrange common 
defensive action should any coal mining 
district be attacked on this subject. 

In Scotland the question of wages comes 
very largely into the creation of strained 





feeling, but the bigger principle of a mini- 
mum wage is involved there and on the 
master’s side there is clearly a desire to 
precipitate a struggle from a feeling of 
pique at the recent legislative interference 
with mining hours. For once the Scotch 
coalmasters have been most pressing to 
refer the question for a reduction in wages 
to a neutral arbitrator, but this the men 
refuse to agree to as they contend that 
wages must not dip below one and a half 
dollars per day, whereas the masters’ pro- 
posals would bring the daily rate down to 
12 cents less than this figure. 

In Durham where there was also 
threatened coa] trouble, matters have been 
settled by a reference to an arbitrator who 
has given an award in favor of the men 
and against any reduction in wages. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that as 
Durham has now joined the Miners’ Fed- 
eration of Great Britain, it is bound by 
federation decisions, and its 100,000 mem- 
bers may have to act along with the Welsh- 
men and the Scotsmen. 

The Yorkshire Miners’ Association has 
just held its annual meeting. The total 
membership exceeds 70,000 and the total 
funds in hand are over $1,435,000. The 
receipts for the last year were just under 
half a million dollars and the expenditure 
included $65,000 for strike and lockout pay 
and $23,000 for chief officers’ salaries, and 
nearly $100,000 for local secretaries and 
other officials. An excellent organization 
here, however, has earned its keep by sav- 
ing trouble. 

In a quarterly report just issued, the 
Executive Council of the Amalgamated 
Association of Operative Cotton Spinners 
mention that the condition of the cotton 
trade still remains unsatisfactory. Numbers 
of mills are running less than the usual 
hours with the result that operatives are 
suffering losses in their weekly wages. The 
situation was largely created by the un- 
warrantable rate at which mills were built 
when trade was good. The executive 
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express approval of the proposals for the 
compulsory insurance of workmen against 
unemployment. 

The report proceeds: ‘‘Under our present 
system no provision is made for unemploy- 
ment except what is made by the workman 
himself through his trade union, and since 
all work is carried on for the mutual benefit 
of the employer, the operative, and the gen- 
eral community, there is no reason why the 
employer and the state should not bear their 
share of the burden of unemployment when 
it occurs in the first instance. It is sug- 
gested that the system of compulsory in- 
surance should only be tried in the trades 
where employment is most precarious. The 
textile trades are not included, but the 
matter is none the less important on that 
account, for if once the principle be put 
into operation it may ultimately be ex- 
tended to the whole of the trades in the 
country.”’ 

Before the close of the Irish Trades Con- 
gress at Limerick it was proposed that as 
the demand for the political independence 
of Ireland was recognized by all the con- 
gresses of organized workers, the industrial 
independence of the workers in Ireland 
should be insisted on. The motion was 
challenged as an attempt to introduce the 
Sinn Fein into the working of Irish trade 
union societies. An amendment was moved 
deprecating the resolution, and urging 
Irish workers to combine with their fel- 
lows elsewhere by the strongest ties and 
in the closest manner possible. After a 
prolonged and animated debate the reso- 
lution was defeated by 50 votes to 19. 

Mr. Richard Bell, Labor M. P., and 
secretary of the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants, has declared himself 
quite satisfied with the award of Mr. Duke, 
K. C., who was the arbitrator on questions 
affecting the hours and wages of various 
grades of employes of the Great Western 
Railway Company. He says: ‘‘We attach 
the greater importance to it in that at last 
we have secured the recognition of princi- 
ples for which we have contended for the 
last 40 years. Most of the concessions es- 
tablish principles which will be invaluable 
precedents, namely, the payment of over- 
time at a higher rate than ordinary time, 
the decisions with regard to Sunday labor, 
and the recognition of Good Friday and 
Christmas as ‘‘Sundays.”’ 
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A Home Office report just published 
gives a summary of returns under section 
130 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 
1901, of persons employed in 1907 in tex- 
tile factories. The summary shows that the 
number of persons employed has increased 
by 60,845 or 5.9 per cent, since 1904, the 
number of returns being practically the 
same. For the first time occupiers of fac- 
tories were requested to give particulars 
with regard to the marriage state of women 
employed. The available particulars relat- 
ing to 286,273 women, out of 504,821 
employed, showed that amongst these 
205,353 were unmarried, and 11,868 were 
widows. 

It has already been announced that Mr. 
Will Crooks, M. P., intends going fora 
voyage round the world, starting in Sep- 
tember. Other members of the Labor Party 
will proceed to British possessions beyond 
the sea at the close of this session. Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, the chairman, is 
voyaging to Canada, to study labor and 
other conditions in that country. Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald proposes to visit our 
great Eastern Empire to investigate the 
Indian question for himself. Mr. John 
Hodge, who is the secretary of the Steel 
Smelters’ Association, one of the wealthiest 
trade unions of the country, has been or- 
dered a voyage for the benefit of his health, 
and has resolved to go to Australia. 

The miners’ (eight hours) act came into 
operation July ist in all the coal fields of 
the country except those of Northumber- 
land and Durham, In England, as a whole, 
the average time underground has been 
eight and a half hours, in South Wales it 
has been nine and a half hours, and in the 
more important parts of the Welsh field, 
the steam coal area, 10% hours. The Welsh 
coal conciliation board sat till nearly mid- 
night one night, and in the end the threat- 
ened lockout and strike appears to have 
been avoided. Both employers and men 
have made concessions and the miners’ 
leaders express satisfaction at the settle- 
ment. The president and vice-president 
of the miners’ federation gave an under- 
taking to influence the men to adopt double- 


‘shift wherever practicable, and the owners’ 


federation agreed to the demand of the 
men’s representatives that they should be 
called in consultation before any new 
method of working was introduced. 
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THe Averace MAN. 


The average man is the man of the mill, 

The man of the valley, or man of the hill, 

The man at the throttle, the man at the plow— 
The man with the sweat of his toil on his brow, 
Who brings into being the dreams of the few, 
Who works for himself, and for me, and for you. 
There is not a purpose, a project, or plan 

But rests on the strength of the average man. 


The growth of a city, the might of a land, 
Depend on the fruit of the toil of his hand, 

The road, or the wall, or the mill, or the mart, 
Call daily to him that he furnish his part, 

The pride of the great and the hope of the low, 
The toil of the tide as it ebbs to and fro, 

The reach of the rails and the countries they span 
Tell what is the trust in the average man. 


The man, who, perchance, thinks he labors alone, 

The man who stands out between hovel and throne, 
The man who gives freely his brain and his brawn 

Is the man that world has been builded upon. 

The clang of the hammer, the sweep of the saw, 

The flash of the forge—they have strengthened the law, 
They have rebuilt the realms that the wars overran, 
They have shown us the worth of the average man. 


So here’s to the average man—to the one 

Who has labored on the tasks he has done, 

Who has met as they came all the problems of life, 
Who has helped us to win in the stress and the strife. 
He has bent to his toil, thinking neither of fame 
Nor of tribute, nor honor, nor prize, nor acclaim— 
In the forefront of progress, since progress began— 
Here’s a health and a hail to the average man! 
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EDITORIAL SECTION. 


The radical policy adopted at the recent convention of the National Asso- 
HOSTILITY ciation of Manufacturers, emphasized by the rabid declara- 
OF MANUFAC. tions of its newly elected president, has suggested a theme 
TURERS' for considerable thought and much discussion, and it is 
ASSOCIATION. interesting to observe that, with little exception, profound 
regret is expressed that an association of manufacturers, depending upon 
the good will and patronage of the public, should countenance or permit 
the denunciation of millions of American citizens whose loyalty and fidelity 
to the institutions of our country are acknowledged and proclaimed by all 
right-thinking, unselfish men. 

It is not my purpose to enter into an extended analysis of the unwar- 
ranted charges and aspersions which have been cast upon the organized 
wage-earners, or a defense of the religious, educational, and philanthropic 
associations which have recognized the organized labor movement as a 
natural and rational development of the industrial life of our time. Nor 
is it necessary to defend the really important employers of labor who, in 
keeping with the spirit of the generation in which they live, recognize the 
right of the workingmen to combine their strength in organizations and 
through such organizations to contract as to the conditions under which 
labor shall be performed. 

In connection with this subject, however, it may not be uninteresting 
to contrast the utterances of the president-elect of the National Association 
of Manufacturers with those of many great and important men from vari- 
ous walks of life, whose words can not fail to carry conviction to the 
unprejudiced mind. 

When his election as president of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers was announced, Mr. Kirby declared: 

My policy is the policy of David M. Parry and J. W. Van Cleave. The question 
that is uppermost in our minds today is the labor question. I have been selected as 
your president not on account of my ability; not on account of my national reputation, 
but because you know where I stand on the labor question. 

As an illustration of the methods to be pursued, Mr. Kirby referred 
to an incident of the civil war in which Governor Seymour, of New York, 
attempted unsuccessfully to quell with a pacific speech a riot in Troy. 
‘*Then,’’ said Mr. Kirby, ‘‘a captain wheeled a twelve pound gun iuto line 
and the rioters dispersed in every direction. That’s my way of dealing with 
acriminal! The only way to handle that animal’’ (the organized wage- 
earner) ‘‘is to take him by the horns and shake the cussedness out of hin. 
The labor question involves a great principle that should not be com- 
promised if America is to stay America. . . . We find men of promi- 
nence who ought to be ashamed of themselves, harboring the leaders of that 
organization’’ (the American Federation of Labor) ‘‘and sending them out 
over the country to address women’s clubs. That is the greatest danger we 
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have. If it had not been for that class of people, organized labor of the 
militant{type would be as dead asa mackerel today.”’ 

Contrast the above with the following utterances: 

Said William H. Taft, addressing the annual meeting of the National 
Civic Federation, last December: 

Time was when everybody who employed labor was opposed to the labor union; 
when it was regarded as a menace. That time, I am glad to say, has largely passed 
away, and the man today who objects to the organization of labor should be relegated 
to the last’century. It has done marvels for labcr and will doubtless do more. It will, 
I doubt not, avoid the reduction to a dead level of all workingmen. 


Pope Leo XIII, in his Encyclical ‘‘On the Condition of the Laboring 


Classes,’’ advocated the formation of workingmen’s unions— 

To better the condition, both of families and individuals; to infuse a spirit of 
equity in the mutual relations of employers and employed; to keep before the eyes of 
both classes the precepts of duty and the law of the gospel. 


Said Potter Palmer: 

For ten years I made as desperate a fight against organized labor as was ever made 
by mortal man. It cost me considerably more than a million dollars to learn that there 
is no labor so skilled,{so intelligent, so faithful as that which is governed by an organ- 
ization whose officials are well-balanced, level-headed men. I now employ none but 
organized labor and never have the least trouble, each believing that the one has no 
right to oppress the other. 


Said the late Bishop Pottér: 

Organization, co-ordination, co-operation are the right of every body of men whose 
aims are worthy and equitable, and must needs be the resource of those who, individ- 
ually, are unable to persuade their fellow-men to recognize the justice of their claims 
and principles. If employed within lawful and peaceful limits, it may rightly hope to 
be a means of educating society in a spirit of fairness and practical brotherhood. 


Said Melville E. Ingalls, chairman of the board of directors of the Big 


Four Railroad: 

For 35 years of my life I have been what you might call a large employer of labor, 
as a railroad manager. I have seen these modern conditions grow up under my eye. 
My first experience was in controlling a railroad of 175 miles and three or four hundred 
employes. I knew every man on the road; I could call him by name and shake hands 
with him, and we could make all the trade agreements we needed between hours. 
There was no trouble. If anybody had a grievance he could come in to see the Old 
Man, and the door was always open. When I left the active management of the road 
we had some 7,000 miles of railroad and some 30,000 employes, and the man who worked 
on the railroad would have stood just as much chance to see any one with his grievance 
as he would to get into the Kingdom of Heaven. His only chance was to join an 
organization and deal through committees. We were always in favor of that; in fact, 
it seems to me that your trade agreement is just as much a protection to capital as to 
labor. 


Said Wendell Phillips: 

I rejoice at every effort workmen make to organize; I hail the labor movement; 
it is the only hope for democracy. Organize and stand together; let the nation hear a 
united demand from the laboring voice. 


Said the late Senator M. A. Hanna: 
Don’t organize for any other purpose than mutual benefit to the employer and the 
employe. Don’t organize in the spirit of antagonism; that should be beneath your con- 
sideration. If you are the stronger or the abler, much less excuse you have to show 
resentment, because the other side is simply asking that they have their share. 
If we can by any method establish a relation of mutual trust between the laborer and 
the employer, we shall lay the foundation stone of a structure that will endure for all 
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time. . . . It is all wrong to suppose that the laboring element of this country is 
not ready and willing to join in this movement. I speak from experience. I have 
found the labor organizations ready and willing to go more than half way. 


Said Cardinal Manning: 
Labor is capital. Labor has the same right to protect itself by trade unions as any 
other form of capital might claim for itself. 


Said William E. Gladstone: 

Trade unions are the bulwarks of modern democracies. 

One has but to read the reported utterances of the chosen spokesman 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, to become quite fully con- 
vinced that the only truthful and sane declaration made by him was that 
in which he says: ‘‘I have not been selected as your president because of 
my ability.’’ 

I am sure that I shall not be charged with transgressing the rules of 
propriety if I suggest that the National Association of Manufacturers 
should take counsel from and profit by the experiences of the great indus- 
trial enterprises of our country, the owners and managers of which work 
in harmony and co-operation with the organized workmen they employ. 
On every hand workingmen and employers are seen peacefully at work 
developing, conducting, and expanding the industrial enterprises in which 
they are both interested and upon the success and prosperity of which 
their mutual welfare depends. Unless one’s mind is distorted by unrea- 
sonable prejudice, unless his eyes be blinded by insatiable greed or passion, 
unless he be incapable of learning the lesson which history teaches, he will 
understand that a movement which has done so much to improve the condi- 
tions of life and labor, to protect the womanhood and childhood of the 
nation, to elevate the moral and intellectual standards of the people, and to 
improve the relations between employer and employed, can not be destroyed 
or impeded permanently by the irrational and intemperate declarations of 
men who are zz their generation, but not o/ it. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, the representatives of this employers’ 
association in one breath decry and denounce what they term ‘‘class 
divisions’’ and ‘‘class hatreds,’’ and in the next breath malign and berate 
their fellow-citizens who are workingmen, and all other groups in society 
in sympathy with the legitimate purposes and high ideals of the labor 
movement. They claim and proclaim the right and necessity of organiza- 
tion among the employers, yet deny to workingmen the right of organiza- 
tion and combination. They prate about law and order, yet advocate 
violence and anarchy; they suggest the use of the cannon as a means of 
dispersing the workingmen; they malign and traduce the great majority 
of employers of labor who refuse to join them in carrying forward their 
unholy and un-American designs to destroy the organized labor movement; 
and to cap the climax of their inconsistency, they impugn the motives and 
question the intelligence of the religious, educational, and philanthropic 
institutions of the country, simply because these institutions have opened 
their doors to the representatives of the organized labor movement and 
have listened respectfully to the claims made in behalf of the working men 
and women whose brain and brawn have contributed in no small degree to 
the commercial, intellectual, and moral supremacy of the nation. 
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How much better would it be for themselves, how much more would 
it contribute to the honor and glory of our common country if these gentle- 
men of the National Association of Manufacturers would examine with 
open minds and intelligent discernment the real purpose, policy, and phil- 


osophy of the American labor movement. 
JoHN MITCHELL, 


Second Vice-President, American Federation of Labor. 





The very great interest that has been manifested by the trade unionists of 
UNJUST INJUNC- Ur country and by fair-minded men and women who 
TIONS WORK sympathize with all practical and substantial efforts 
FOR PERSONAL for human uplift regarding the injunction proceedings 
FREEDOM. of the Buck’s Stove and Range Company against the 
officers of the American Federation of Labor presages resuits that in the 
end are sure to be beneficial to all Americans. The right to exercise free 
speech and the right to publish a free and untrammeled press are personally 
dear to all men and women who have any conception of the hardships and 
the battles that were fought to found this great Republic. The history of 
the effort to secure these things runs back through the centuries, parti- 
cularly in Great Britain more than any other country. And because of the 
restrictions along these lines, the bleak and barren shores of New England 
and the Atlantic coast were settled by pioneers determined that their God- 
given rights on these principles should be respected. And they faced with 
grim determination anything and everything that they might have to bear, 
in order to firmly establish these rights upon this continent. Anyone that 
will read American history can have no doubt as to what the contention of 
the writers of our constitution was upon these subjects. Only within com- 
paratively recent years has there been any material attempt by the courts 
to interfere with these rights. Mobs have interfered with them. Com- 
munities have done so at times. But for the courts to do so is compara- 
tively new. 

In the injunction issued by Judge Gould in the case above cited, the 
interference with these fundamental rights of the citizens guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United States were restrained absolutely; and the 
determination with which the trade unionists have fought the case in the 
courts is receiving the approval of all fair-minded citizens. And what is 
more, the result will be, if not immediately then in the future, the absolute 
and unconditional recognition of the right of individuals to the exercise of 
free speech as well as the promulgation of their ideas through a free press, 
subject at all times and under all circumstances to the Jaws of the nation 
or state which punish men for the abuse of these rights under libel laws. 
The labor movement asks no immunity from libel laws. They are per- 
fectly willing to be subject to the same penalties as any other class of citi- 
zens. But we resent an interference with these fundamental rights by 
court decrees. And we shall stand against it until the people of our country 
are convinced that we are right and en masse come to our support. The 
future is full of hope upon this subject. No matter how far the courts may 
go, the sentiment is ever growing against such unjust interference, and if 
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the wage-workers of our country will stand solid by their union and by the 
principles for which they stand, the unorganized will cast their lot with us, 
the day of the triumph—the absolute triumph—of the right of free speech 
and free press will be near at hand. 
JouHN B. LENNON, 
Treasurer, American Federation of Labor. 





The recent report of the trustees of the national child labor committee 
shows that, although definite advances have been made 
during the past year in the effort to abolish child labor, 
much remains to be done. Defective laws in several 
states were amended so as to make them more effective. The most im- 
portant gain was in the shape of a provision requiring adequate proof of 
age of children seeking employment and the issuance of certificates by the 
school authorities. 

In North Dakota and Oklahoma the new laws are among the most 
complete yet enacted. Important changes were made in the laws in Minne- 
sota, Maine, Delaware, and several other -states. In New York two im- 
portant laws were enacted, one giving greater power to the Commissioner 
of Labor in prosecuting violations of the law referring to mercantile em- 
ployers, the other specifying dangerous occupations forbidden to children 
under 16 years of age. 

Perhaps the most discouraging feature of the campaign against child 
labor in the northern states was the success of glass manufacturers in defeat- 
ing bills forbidding night work to children in that industry. These bills 
were defeated in Indiana, West Virginia, and New Jersey. The powerful 
influence of the canning factories also prevented an amendment to the New 
York law, which would have forbidden children of tender years to work 
under the insanitary and exacting conditions which prevail in that in- 
dustry. 

Investigators have recently called public attention to the vile conditions 
under which many small children work in the canning factories. They are 
mostly children of recently arrived immigrants, whose parents do not 
realize that they are blighting their children’s future by putting them to 
work, and so far no influence has been able to touch the conscience of the 
owners of the canning works, nor to reach the intelligence of the legislators, 
who should protect the helpless children from this brutal exploitation. 

It is a hopeful sign that the women’s clubs in several states are doing 
active work to abolish child labor. Their investigation of conditions under 
which children work, bring to light many shocking conditions. For instance, 
a large number of white children on the Pacific coast were found working 
for Japanese employers. The hours of work would have been scandalously 
long even for an adult and the wages were the pittance which makes child 
labor attractive to employers—when to these characteristic conditions was 
added fact of Japanese employment, the problem looked big enough and 
vital enough to interest all the good citizens of the community to free the 
children from a condition worse than slavery. 


CHILD LABOR 
LEGISLATION. 
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The southern states have done very little in the past year to wipe out 
the blot of child labor in the cotton mills. In North Carolina an agree- 
ment had been reached with the manufacturers on a compromise bill, but 
this was deliberately killed in the Senate. In Tennessee a compulsory 
education law was defeated. In South Carolina the law which has been a 
dead letter was amended by providing for two inspectors, so there is some 
prospect of its enforcement. F 

Within the past few months a child labor conference was called by 
Governor Sanders, of Louisiana, to consider the adoption of uniform laws 
for the regulation of child labor in the southern states. Eleven distinctively 
southern states were represented by governors and other officials. There 
were also representatives of employers and various associations concerned 
with industrial development. 

If the word ‘‘abolish’’ had been the slogan of the conference instead 
of ‘‘regulate’’ there might be more hope of good to be accomplished. An 
evil is not wiped out by palliating it. Still, the discussion and press com- 
ment brought the subject of child labor freshly to the mind of the public 
and doubtless some good was accomplished by the conference. 

The press comment took a wide range on the subject. The Nashville 
American had theeffrontery to justify child labor in the following language: 

Complaint has been made, chiefly from northern sources, that children are being 
dwarfed and stunted and their lives hopelessly crushed in southern cotton mills. Such 
statements we believe to be exaggerated, though there may be instances in which they 
are true. In North and South Carolina and Georgia many families, whose existence 
was a mystery, have become fairly prosperous since the mills came. If the children 
are growing up unlettered it is no more than they were doing before they had employ- 
ment in the mills. Sometimes the whole family is employed except the old man. He 
sits around and whittles and smokes, elated with the thought that he is living better 
than he ever did before without working. The children are delighted with the oppor- 
tunity to earn money and to have something to eat and wear, while the wife and 
mother is also satisfied with the new condition of things, for before the coming of the 
mill it was seldom she got a new dress or pair of shoes. 

Still more recently Dr. Stiles told a convention of health boards in 
Washington, D. C., that child labor is a positive blessing in the south 
because 27 per cent of the children in a large part of the south have the 
hookworm disease, which is the cause of the extreme laziness of the poor 
whites of the south. He claimed that the rush and bustle of the factory 
forced the children to an activity which made them forget the disease. 

No vital statistics were appended to show how many died of the factory 
treatment, but of course the hookworm argument is too absurd for serious 
consideration. Let children’s wages be raised to that of adults and we would 
hear no more of the hookworm disease and the factory cure. 

Think of praising a system which takes the children from the outdoor 
play and the recreations natural to childhood, and substitutes therefor the 
factory with the strenuous toil, its ceaseless whir of machinery aud long 
hours of confinement—and then defending the factory system by saying 
that the children are at least no more unlettered than before. They are 
infinitely worse off than in their mountain freedom, for the factory robs 
them of even the physical development which they might get by living in 
the open air and they lose the education which they would absorb from 
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nature if not from the school book. Poverty in the mountains is bad 
enough for the little ones, but not so wicked as slavery in the factory. 

It is pretty much the rule where children are employed in the southern 
cotton mills that the ‘told man sits around and whittles and smokes’’ and 
lets the children support him. He may be some monster indigenous to 
south who can thus sell his children into industrial bondage, but the em- 
ployers andthe law have much todo with encouraging this cruel and shift- 
less disposition. At any rate where children are forbidden by law to work at 
a tender age we find the head of the house gets a job and supports them. 
If the south had the courage to abolish child labor it would find adult labor 
could be had, especially if living wages were paid. 

What horrid satire to assert that: ‘‘Thechildren are delighted with the 
opportunity to earn money and have something to eat and wear.’’ It is one 
of the most pathetic things about child labor that these little ones in their 
unsuspecting trust in those who should guard and protect them, go cheer- 
fully to the mill to wear out their littie bodies and stunt their minds in the 
heroic effort to ‘‘help.’’ How anyone with a grain of conscience or sympathy 
can sacrifice these innocent little ones to the greed of commercialism is beyond 
understanding. Grown people may suffer wrongs and injuries, but they 
are equipped to fight for their rights. The child who is forced to labor at 
an early age is deprived of the opportunity for no:mal physical develop- 
ment and also of the mental training and discipline which the school gives. 
His future is mortgaged. The life blood of thesechildren should cry out to 
those who accept dividends piled up by their puny fingers. 

The parents, too, are to blame, but they are as a rule ignorant mountain 
folk, brought tothe southern cotton mill under promises of pleasant and easy 
living. They have not the intelligence or will power to resist the employer 
who takes advantage of their necessities. Once in the factory they have no 
means of returning to their mountain home, meagre though it may have been. 

The State is much to blame in allowing employers to exploit the labor 
of women and children, while bribing the father into idleness and living on 
their wage. The stateshould enact laws so stringent that the employment 
of young children night or day would be subject to such heavy penalties 
that no employer would find it profitable to seek such labor. 

It is begging the question to say that the labor of children is ‘‘neces- 
sary’’ in southern cotton mills or in any other industry. The labor of 
women and children and slaves has always been necessary at every period in 
the history of the world when some strong and unscrupulous employer could 
force them into industrial servitude and make a profit from their labor. if 
the cotton mills of the south and the canneries and glass factories of the 
north can not exist without child labor they had far better go out of busi- 
ness and let their machinery rust in idleness. A business which requires 
child labor to make it produce dividends should be forbidden and punished 
as detrimental to the welfare of the state and nation. 

In commenting on the apathy displayed by those who should be active 
in abolishing child labor one editor says: 


For let there be no mistake about the facts; we are disgraced by the exploitation 
of the child in the supposed interest of wealth. There is no other word which is fitting. 
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The measure of child labor is the measure of our shame. And there is no Christian 
man or woman between the Atlantic and the Pacific who ought not to feel the sting and 
the shame and the disgrace of it, except as each one has delivered himself from reproach 
by earnest and continuous effort to get the big, black wrong put right. Christianity is 
nothing if it is not philanthropic, and a great people will not forever allow its sympathy, 
its beneficence, its common sense, and all its instincts of greatness to be reduced to utter 
futility by all the mill owners and mine owners and foremen and parents and stupid 
children in the land. The action of the courts needs to be strengthened, but the su- 
preme court to which appeal must be made is that which sits enthroned in the enlight- 
ened conscience of the American people. It is for the churches to do more than they 
have yet done in the dissemination of knowledge, the creation of opinion, and the awak- 
ening of the soul of the nation. The president of Brown university—whom the writer 
quotes with peculiar pleasure—in his Yale lectures on preaching, just issued, declares: 

‘‘The average church member knows nothing about the enormous evils of child 
labor in America. He would eagerly offer personal ministration to one little child 
that he had discovered on the curbstone or ina cellar. But the children that toil all 
night in the cotton mills, the little boys that run to and fro to escape the molten masses 
in the glass factory—of them he knows little or nothing. He still lives in the region of 
individualistic ethics and sporadic charity. But if the facts regarding child labor in 
this country could be set vividly before the average church, and the church could be 
really instructed as to what has been done and should be done to change them, each 
church would at once become a regiment of crusaders. At present our churches have 
remained apathetic, merely because untaught. A ministry which has nothing to say 
regarding the crushing out of young life in this country by the industrial Moloch is 
surely a somnolent affair.”’ 

Indeed, it is not enough in this day and age to save souls. The body 
must be saved if the soul is not to be warped and twisted beyond help. 
The city, the state, and the nation depend on the children of this genera- 
tion for the virility and intelligence and patriotism which in the next 
generation will preserve and develop the institutions of our republic. 
The question of child labor is not one of the worker alone. It touches 
every home and every activity of society. It is beginning to be under- 
stood that it is only too terribly true that a wrong done any one member 
or part of society reacts to the injury of all. If the south continues to 
‘‘regulate’’ and palliate child labor it will find itself in the next generation 
with the stunted and wizened human spectres stalking abroad wreaking 
vengeance for the wrong that has been done them. 

It is true that the South is not the only place where child labor is to 
be found. Every criticism of that section on this subject applies with even 
greater force to those industries in the north which exploit child labor for 
profit and/manage to control legislatures that the nefarious work may go on. 

The organizations of labor have been the most potent force in securing 
legislation against child labor in many states in our union. 

They can not accomplish the task alone. Women’s clubs and every 
force which makes for human and civic welfare should join in the work. 
It is not enough to ‘‘regulate’’ child labor. It is not safe to cease effort 
while a single child under sixteen is taken from school and deprived of his 
futures by’being put to work, while body and mind should be utilizing 
every energy for growth. 

Eva McDonALD VALESH, 
Assistant Editor. 
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UNION LABEL TRADES DEPARTMENT 


OF THE A. F. OF L. 


By Sec. THos. F. Tracy. 


dedicated to them in nearly every state in 
the Union. Even now the various commit- 
tees are making the necessary arrangements for 
the various forms of demonstrations that are to 
take place in the large number of cities and towns 
that annual y celebrate this day by participating 
in parades, picnics, and public meetings. 
he old proverb that ‘‘a stitch in time saves nine”’ 
leads me.to call to the attention of the various 
organizations, and the committees in charge of 
these celebrations, the necessity of providing for 
the purchase of union-made guods by the various 
organizations. 

Many organizations provide some sort of Labor 
Day uniform for their members, which are also 
useful to them in following their various occupa- 
tions for some time after the day has passed. In 
providing uniforms, such as overalls, jackets, 
caps, etc., special attention should be paid by those 
who are making the arrangements to insist that 
the union label appears on each and every garment, 
and to refuse to receive them unless labeled. 

In many instances organizations’ procure only 
hats for their members, and now above all other 
times can assistance be given to the United Hatters 
of North America in the gallant struggle they are 
making against tremendous odds, by refusing to 
accept from any dealer “something that is just as 
good,’’ or taking the excuse from the dealer “‘that 
they are union made, but the manufacturer forgot 
to put the label in them.”’ 

There are no hats, shoes, clothing, shirts, printed 
mat er, or in fact any other class of goods that are 
recognized as union made unless they bear the 
label of the trade that is engaged in making the 
articles. There is no other way of knowing union 
goods except by the label appearing on the article 
purchased. 

Many statements have been made in the daily 
press, declaring that the hatters’ strike is over 
and that all differences have been adjusted. These 
statements are absolutely at variance with the 
facts. While it is true that a settlement has been 
made with the employers of the hatters who are 
located in Danbury, Conn., the strike is still on in 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and in the several places 
in New Jersey, and asa matter of fact, there are 
about ten thousand men and two thousand five 
hundred women who are still out of employment, 
because of the efforts of the employers in the hat 
industry, to endeavor to disrupt this splendid 
organization. 

The men and women who are engaged in this 


N Monday, September 6th, the hosts of labor 
will celebrate the day which has been 


difficulty are standing firmly together to maintain 
their rights, but they are sadly in need of funds to 
carry on their struggle. There is no more appro- 
priate time to render them valuable financial 
assistance than on Labor Day. 

While the sums that are being contributed 
weekly should be continued and increased, it is 
recommended that committees be appointed in 
every central labor body to collect from our mem- 
bers and friends on Labor Day such sumis as it 
may be the desire of the friends of labor to con- 
tribute to this worthy cause, and forward the 
same immediately to Martin Lawler, 11 Waverly 
Place, New York, N. Y. . 

There is one other matter to which the attention 
of our members and friends should be called and 
that is, that an effort is now being made to try and 
disrupt another organization of labor that has 
done much to improve the conditions of its 
members. 


A few disgruntled and suspended and expelled 
members of the American Federation of Musicians 
are endeavoring to form a dual organization of that 
craft. No doubt they will endeavor to try and 
delude the members of organized labor into believ- 
ing that they area legitimate body, and endeavor to 
obtain engagements from them for Labor Day, 
and if successful in doing so will then say to the 
world that they have been recognized as such, from 
the fact that they took part in the demonstrations 
of labor in various sections of the country. Com- 
mittees who have charge of making the arrange- 
ments, particularly for music, should see to it that 
the bands engaged are composed of men who are 
members in good standing in the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, the only musicians’ organization 
that is recognized by the A. F. of L. It is better 
that men and women of labor, in taking part in 
the Labor Day demonstrations, have no music at 
all, yes, even no parade, rather thah engage non 
union men who are being used to attempt to 
destroy the legitimate organization of musicians, 
which has accomplished so much for its mem- 
bers and against the terrific opposition of hostile 
forces. 

Let all pull together in making the Labor Day 
celebrations this year grander and greater than 
ever, and start again a healthy and lasting agita 
tion for the purchase of union-made articles, sold 
by men and women who are members of their 
respective organizations, and in turn delivered tc 
our homes, by men who display the button of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
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LABOR AND Business UNITE. 


By Gro. W. WHITEHEAD, 


Secretary Home Trade Commission, Burlington, Iowa. 


the ‘‘soap club’’ concern, which has been 

doing a large business directly with the 

housewives of the country and making 
considerable inroads on the business of the local 
dealers. 

As most of these concerns are unfair to organized 
iabor, the members of various labor organizations 
have opposed them in a way, and local dealers 
everywhere have decried their methods and en- 
deavored in a manner to curtail their business, but 
it was not until organized labor and organized 
business made common cause against them that 
any results were obtained that might be considered 
worth while. 

Several months ago the Burlington Trades and 
Labor Assembly resolved to inaugurate a home 
trade campaign. The assembly felt that if success- 
ful the movement would prove of benefit to Bur- 
lington, in the prosperity and growth of which our 
members were all interested. 

Realizing the magnitude of the task before it, 
and appreciating the efficacy of a combination 
with the business organizations which were also 
interested in the cause of home trade, the Trades 
and Labor Assembly addréssed a letter to the Com- 
mercial Exchange, inviting the co-operation of 
that body, and proposing to enter into an alliance 
on any fair plan which gave promise of success. 
The offer was accepted in the spirit in which it 
was made, and the new combination soon found 
an opportunity to demonstrate its capacity for 
united action for the common good. 

Before any plans had been perfected one of the 
“soap club’’ concerns referred to came to Burling- 
ton with an exhibition of its premiums and prod- 
ucts, securing a large hall for the purpose. As the 
concern was notoriously unfair to Jabor, and as its 
methods were also unfair in the light of the ethics 
of legitimate business, the new local combination 
resolved to try its strength against this common foe. 

There is a comical ingenuity in the methods of 
the soap club concerns. They induce 10 women 
to form a club, and one of the number is chosen 
secretary. The secretary buys from the house $10 
worth of soap and distributes it in equal proportions 
to the members of the club, collecting $1 from 
each. For this work she receives a premium of 
her own selection listed in the firm’s catalogue at 
$10. A new secretary then succeeds her, and she 
goes to the bottom of the list of members. The 
new secretary buys and distributes $10 worth of 
soap and receives a premium, when she issucceeded 
by the third member. This process is continued 
until each of the 10 has bought and distributed 
$10 worth of goods and received a premium, sup- 
posed to be worth $10. 

As it requires 10 months to complete a club, 
each member is thus siya gabe to deal with this 
firm and pay its prices fora period of 10 months. 


A NEW element in the mail order business is 





The home trade committee of the trades 
assembly in its researches found that the women 
usually acted in good faith with each other, and 
rarely deserted the combination, even after the 
Px resentations of the firm had been proved to be 

alse. 

_On the eve of the arrival of the soap club exhi- 
bition a mass meeting of business men and labor 
representatives was called and plans devised to 
expose the methods of the soap club concern. 

The home trade committee of the trades assem- 
bly by agreement took the publicity end of the 
campaign, and, the newspapers giving generously 
of their space, the public was warned of the un- 
fair attitude of the concern toward labor, its many 
false professions were exposed, and the people 
generally were asked to trade at home in prefer- 
ence to giving their orders to an unfair eastern 
concern. 

It was also agreed at the joint meeting that the 
local merchants should give a counter exhibition 
showing duplicates of the products and premiums, 
of the soap club house, and demonstrating— what 
was already patent to all who had investigated the 
matter—that better values in all lines could be 
obtained at home. 

The home trade exhibit was arranged on a lower 
floor of the building used by the soap club house, 
and many of their products and premiums were 
secured from a branch house in Peoria. Besides 
these were placed the same or better articles made 
in Burlington or handled by local dealers. The 
prices given were the regular selling prices of the 
goods on exhibition, and in each instance the 
home prices were so much lower that it was 
demonstrated that the $10 worth of soap (or other 
products) and the $10 premium could both be 
bought in Burlington for $8 to $9. 

The home trade committee of the Trades and 
Labor Assembly was busy during this time direct- 
ing attention to the methods of the soap club 
house and urging our people to patronize home 
industry. 

This method of combating the soap club con- 
cern proved so efficacious, and the results were so 
pronounced, that the same plan was adopted in 
Keokuk and Muscatine, Iowa, Galesburg and 
Quincy, Ill., and in each city organized labor and 
the business interests worked hand in hand. 

In Burlington a permanent alliance has finally 
been perfected in the organization of the Home 
Trade Commission. It is composed of five repre- 
sentatives from the Commercial Exchange, five 
from the Trades and Labor Assembly, and as the 
retail grocers’ association and the retail druggists 
are not affiliated with the Commercial Exchange, 
one representative from each has been added. 

The commission has started an educational 
campaign, and is issuing literature showing in 
various ways the advantages of trading at home. 
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WHAT OuR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this. sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers, 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. ; ; 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 


gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


Billposters. 

Wm. McCarthy.—Employment is steady in our 
trade. No strikes or other troubles to report. 
Wages about the same as last year. 


Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers. 

Wm. Van Bodegraven.—Trade conditions fair 
and show steady improvement. We chartered new 
unions in Tulsa, Okla.; Urbana, IIl., and Coffey- 
ville, Kan. We spent in death benefit for two 
members $100 last month. Organizing work is be- 
ing done in New York, New Jersey, and Indiana 
with good results. 


Carvers (Wood). 

Thomas J. Lodge.—Trade conditions are very 
poor. No strikes or other troubles, but employ- 
ment very slack. One of the union wood carving 
shops in Chicago secured increase of 3% cents per 
hour. Weexpended $450in death benefits during 
month. 

Chainmakers. 


C. R. Stanton.—Trade conditions are improving 
very slowly. The last month brought slight re- 
duction in hours for some of our men. No strikes 
or other troubles to report. 


Cutting Die and Cuttermakers. 


Thomas G. Shaw.—Conditions are good and 
most of our members are steadily employed. We 
recently expended $60 in benefits for two deceased 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 





members. We intend to inaugurate a movement 
for shorter workday as soon as business conditions 
return to normal. 


Commercial Telegraphers, 


Pres. S. J. Konenkamp.—Our unions in fair 
shape and members steadily employed. The mini- 
mum wage of 125 of our members was advanced 
40 cents a week recently. Our work of organizing 
is fairly successful. 

Elevator Constructors. 

Wm. Young.—Employment is picking uy 
Trade conditions fair. We have strikes on in 
Chicago and Philadelphia for increased wages, 
also for 44 hour week in Philadelphia. We have 
won strikes for increased wages in Washington, 
Cleveland, and Seattle. We recently paid out 
$7,042.25 in benefits for members on strike. Our 
membership is increasing. We are maintainin 
conditions and waiting ioe better times for in: 
provements. 


Engineers (Steam). 
Robert A. McKee.—During the month we or 


ganized a union in Birmingham, Ala. Condition 
in our trade about the same as at last report. 


Glass Bottle Blowers. 


William Launer.—Trade conditions have in 
proved only slightly this season, but we belie, 
that by September ist, there will be marked in 
provement. 


Local option in many states has bee 














WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


the cause for the lack of demand for bottles. We 
have strikes in Muncie, Ind.; Chicago, IIl.; 
Loogootee, Ind., and Cincinnati, Ohio, against 
reduction in wages. We expect to win these 
strikes. We recently formed new union in Lock- 
port, N. Y. Expenditures in death claims durin 
the month amounted to $3,500. The thirty-thir 
annual convention of our organization was held in 
Milwaukee in July, and discussed many matters of 
vital interest to our organization. 


Glass Workers. 

Wm. Figolah.—Work is slack in our industry at 
this writing. We expect to put an organizer on the 
road next fall. Our local in Denver, Colo., re- 
cently secured 10 per cent increase in wages. 


Lace Operatives. 

Wm. Borland.—Trade conditions fair and im- 
proving. Twenty-three of our members in Jersey 
City are on strike for the union shopand they have 
some other grievances. A benefit of $250 was paid 
to one of our members who was permanently dis- 
abled. 

Pavers and Rammermen. 
John E. Pritchard.—We are organizing new 
unions. Trade fair and conditions are improving. 
We are working hard to build up our organization. 


Seamen. 


Wm. A. Frazier.—At this time about eight 
thousand of our members are on strike on the 
Great Lakes for the right to organize. They have 
been out since May first, and we are very hopeful 
of winning. The forces of our whole organization 
are now concentrated on this issue. New unions 
have recently been formed on the Pacific coast. 
Employment is slack everywhere, and no immedi- 
ate prospect of improvement. 


FROM GENERAL AND 


ALABAMA. 


Bessemer.—John W. Cason: 

A little effort has induced the merchants here 
to establish the 6 o’clock closing during the sum- 
mer months. I hope to organize the retail clerks. 
Business seems to be increasing somewhat, and I 
hope, with the return of prosperity, to organize 
several trades. One thing which hampers the labor 
movement here is the convict lease and prison 
contract system, which we hope to do away 
with. 

Ensley.—J. H. Leath: 

Employment dull in all trades. Steel plants are 
running again but only making steel rails. It is 
generally believed, however, that the plants will 
resume full operations soon. 

Montgomery.—S. K. Fleming: 

Most organized industries have steady work, 

ut building trades are somewhat irregular, A 
Central Labor Council is being formed in this city. 
Stationary firemen are organizing. Organized labor, 
has suffered during the depression, but is in much 

etter shape than the unorganized. 
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Steel and Copper Plate Printers. 


T. L. Mahan.—At our coming convention we 
expect to make provisions for the thorough organ- 
ization of our trade in the western states. We have 
been successful in thoroughly organizing our 
tradesmen in Chicago during the month. A new 
wage scale was secured in that city after a three 
days’ strike. A ——— victory was gained in 
every shop but one. Trade conditions are improv- 


ing. 
Stove Mounters and Range Workers. 


J. H. Kaefer.—Trade conditions are very bad, 
due mainly to the industrial depression. A new 
union was recently organized in Toledo, Ohio, 
We paid out $200 in death benefits during the 
month, , 


Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers. 


Muri Malone.—We are exceedingly interested 
in getting our union label before the public and 
are working actively to that end. Our members 
in Chicago are on strike for the shorter workday 
and higher wages. Trade conditions are fair and 
steadily improving. 


Watch Case Engravers. 


Otto F. Altenburg.—Conditions in our trade are 
improving. There is nothing new to report at this 
time. During the month we paid out $46 in benefits 
for two disabled members. 


Woodsmen and Sawmill Workers. 


Ernest G. Pape.—We are devoting much energy 
to the organization of our trade and would appre- 
ciate all help the A. F. of L. organizers can extend 
us. Trade conditions about the same as last report. 


LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fi. Smith.—P. E. Gilmore: 

Nearly all unions are in good shape. Some of 
the new unions have not yet secured the union 
shop, but we have hopes of strengthening all trades 
through the building trades department. Railroad 
car men report work slack. All unions secured 
some improvement either in wages, hours or con- 
ditions during the last year. All large buildings 
erected in this city are done by union labor. 
Cement workers, hodcarriers, and cooks and waiters 
have organized. Am organizing a federal labor 
union. Printers and cigarmakers are pushing their 
labels. 

Mena.—Geo. W. Lacy: 

Organized labor standing firm. Work is very 
slack, and asa consequence the unorganized workers 
endure much suffering and privation, not being 
able to weather ‘‘hard times”’ like the union men. 
Public sentiment here is almost entirely for organ- 
ized labor. 

Midland.—C. J. Acton: 

Unions secure good working conditions. Unor- 
ganized workers do not command as high wages 
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except in some very rare instance. Mines have 
been very dull, but we look for early resumption 
of business. The union labels are being pushed 
right along. 

Sulphur Springs.—John G. McLaughlin: 

Employment is very uncertain. Industrial con- 
ditions remain the same as last month. Expect to 
have new unions organized by fall. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Vallejo.—J. B. Dale: 

Organized labor in good shape and constantly 
alert for every opportunity to improve working 
conditions. ‘‘Eternal vigilance” is not only ‘‘the 
price of liberty,” but the price of everything else 
worth having. The eight hour day will be guar- 
anteed by clause in all future city contracts. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the question of the 
union labels, the emblem of fair conditions, the 
potency of which, when rightly understood by 
the friends of humanity, will be the leaven that 
will put the workers in possession of their own. 
Efforts are being made to organize the brick and 
tile workers. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford.—James T. Manee and T. J. Sullivan: 

Building trades are quite busy, also cigarmakers. 
Metal trades, which are practically unorganized, 
are still dull but somewhat improved over last 
year. Improved working conditions in this city 
have been gained without strike in several] in- 
stances. Electric vehicle employes’ shop, employ- 
ing about 1,200 men, is being organized. Have 
several new unions under way. 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville.—Jos. N. Smith: 

Work seems to be steady in most lines. Retail 
clerks, hodcarriers, railroad clerks, and women’s 
label league are organizing. A splendid union 
label campaign is being waged iu this city. I am 
delegated to attend the farmers’ union convention. 
We expect to have them affiliate with the State 
Federation of Labor. 

Miami,.—P. L. Ryan: 

Organized machinists here receive $3.50 for 
eight hour day, while the unorganized in the same 
trade get $2.50 for nine hours. Clerks have formed 
union. Expect to have teamsters’ union organized 
by next month. 

Pensacola.—Louis P. Head: 

Organized labor is making greater progress in 
this town than ever before. Central body is in 
flourishing condition. There is increased demand 
for union. made goods and the general outlook is 
very bright. Increased activity is noticed in build- 
ing trades. Retail clerks, through their recently 
organized union, have secured early closing in all 
stores and Friday half-holiday in many. There is 
but little unorganized Jabor here. Legislature 

ssed a bill which routs the loan sharks. Legis- 
ature adjourned without voting on child labor 
bill. Tampa Bay pilots have organized; expect 
other ports to follow shortly. 

St. Augustine.—John H. Pomar: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. There is plenty of work now. All trades 
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are busy and unions have increased their mem- 
bership. Good demand for all union labels. 


ILLINOIS, 


Aurora.—Elmer A. Ford: 
Union men in fair shape and steadily employed. 
No changes in hours or wages since last report. 


Carlinville.—R. Bohrman: 

Employment steady and conditions good in 
most industries, where the men have organized. 
Bartenders won strike for increased wages and 
gained $5 a month advance. 

Chicago.—J. C. Colgan and J. E. Quinn: 

Employment is fairly steady, but there are still 
large numbers of unemployed workers. » Three 
anti-injunction judges were elected in the last 
election. Women’s label league is doing good 
work for the union labels. Machinists are on 
strike and have the support of all trades here. An 
injunction has been applied for by the Chalmers 
Williams Co. against the machinists’ union. 

Danville.—Clifford Reed: 

Despite uncertain employment and depressed 
conditions, organized workers fare much better 
than the unorganized. A union label campaign is 
now on in this city and we expect to reap good 
results. 


East St. Louis.—J. F. Anderson: 

Industrial conditions show some improvement. 
Organized workers enjoy shorter workday and, in 
most trades, higher wages as a result of their efforts. 
No wage reductions were enforced on the organized 
workers. 


Edwardsville.—Peter Dresch: 

Organized labor making steady progress,{ but 
unorganized labor is at a standstill. Union label 
league is booming all union labels. 

Granite City.—John Grant: 

There is better demand for organized labor than 
for the unorganized workers, and organized wages 
are fully 100 per cent higher. The union men are 
considerably more respected by employers than 
the non-union workers, Steel mills and foundries 
are running steadily, but building trades are 
somewhat slow. There is a gradual, steady im- 
provement in the condition of organized trades. 
Slight trouble with the cement workers was ad- 
justed satisfactorily to all parties concerned; the 
contractors acceding to the demands of the or- 
ganization. We elected practically an entire union 
labor ticket to all city offices. 

Herrin.—t,. E. Jacobs: 

Conditions here are good for organized trades 
Hodcarriers secured 35 cents per hour without 
strike. They organized but recently. The union 
labels are constantly advocated by all the unions 
of the city. Williamson County will hold its 
annual Labor Day celebration here first Monday in 
September. 

Kewanee.—T. R. Davis: 

Work is picking up slightly. Union men secure 
better conditions and higher wages than the un- 
organized. Good demand for all union labels. 

Mendota.—J. B. Phelps: 

Union men are working eight and nine hours at 
25 per cent higher wages than the unorganized. 
Union labor is steadily employed. Barbers have 
abolished Sunday work and increased wages 33 
per cent. Stationary firemen are organizing. 
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Paris.—Edward Low: 

Things are moving slowly in industrial lines. 
Organized labor in good shape, but there is not 
much work. Union labeled goods is demanded by 
all unionists. 

Staunton,—Jos. W. Rizzie: 

All trades here are well organized; very few 
unorganized workers here and they seem to share 
the higher wages and better conditions secured by 
the organized. At the present time employment is 
not very steady. Tinners and beer drivers are 
organizing. Good demand for all union labels. 

Springfield.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

Organized labor in good shape. Building trades 
are steadily employed. Millmen have settled their 
local strike and returned to work. Nearly every 
trade of any consequence in this city is organized. 
At the last meeting of the Central Labor Union 
the union label order of business was adopted. 
Cement workers organized and are now in good 
shape. Photo-engravers and railway clerks are 
organizing. 

Urbana.—Wm. Gillespie: 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta workers organized 
during month. Teamsters are forming union. 
Employment is uncertain, but there are no strikes 
or troubles of that sort to report at this time. 


INDIANA, 


Evansville.—Emil Levy: 

Condition of organized labor fair, but unor- 
ganized workers do not fare so well. Public 
sympathy is with the striking street-car men of 
this city. Ninety per cent of the population is not 
patronizing the service. An injunction has been 
issued against the car men, but there seems to be 
no immediate effect from it in any way. Artificial 
icemakers have formed union. Broommakers are 
organizing. 

Fort Wayne.—\,. D. Redding: 

Condition of organized labor in Fort Wayne as 
compared with the unorganized is far superior in 
every way. Employment at this time is much 
better than a yearago. Wages have been settled 
satisfactorily and all difficulties have been adjusted 
without strike. Improved conditions have been 
secured in a number of instances. As general or- 
ganizer of the meat cutters’ union, I have organ- 
ized three new unions of that trade in South Bend, 
Elkhart, and Kokomo, Ind. Women’s label 
league is doing good work booming all union 
labels. City building ordinances recently passed 
through our activity greatly benefits the building 
trades generally. Am organizing the shoe workers, 
building trades sections, and other unions. 

Logansport.—Dora Smith and O. P. Smith: 

Organized labor in this section has passed 
through severe trials, but is coming back to its 
former standing. There is a decided change for 
the better all around. Organized conditions seem 
a striking contrast to the unorganized. Musicians’ 
union doubled its membership during the month. 
Meat cutters, garment workers, and bartenders 
are organizing. 

South Bend.—John W. Peters: 

Conditions here are not what they should be, 
but organized labor is so far in advance of the un- 
organized, that there is hardly chance for com- 
parison. Nearly all trades are steadily employed. 
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Painters have been on strike for about two months. 
All shops with exception of a few have signed the 
union agreement, and all the men are working. A 
new piano factory has been established here and 
efforts will be made to organize its employes. 
Arrangements for the 25th annual session of the 
Indiana State Federation of Labor in this city are 
going on satisfactorily, and we expect to have with 
us more of the most prominent labor leaders of 
the country than ever before. Everything possible 
is done for the union labels. 

Tipton.—R. I. Wisner: 

All organizations here are in good shape, and 
workers are enjoying steady employment. 

Vincennes.—]. C. Mayes: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Building 
operations are somewhat slow, owing to the local 
option scare and the delay of Congress in passin 
suitable legislation on the tariff. ll ee 
workers are in very bad shape, quite a large num- 
ber being out of employment and it is only a ques- 
tion of time that they will realize that they are 
being paid less wages and work longer hours than 
the organized. Printers secured advance of $1.50 
a week. Street railway employes’ union secured 
increase of one cent per hour over their old agree- 
ment without trouble. All unionists are booming 
the union labels and there is greater demand for 
union labeled goods since an agitation has been 
carried on by the Central Labor Union. A union 
label shirt is now on sale in this city and all union 
men are expected to give it preference. 


IOWA. 


Burlingion.—Geo. Young: 

Industrial conditions are good. Work is plenti- 
ful in building industries. The conditions of un- 
organized workers cannot compare with the organ- 
ized. A great deal of work is done for all union 
labels. 

Cedar Rapids.—A. J. Cronkhite: 

Condition of organized labor was never better 
than at the present time. Employment is steady 
and plentiful. Laborers are obliged to work over- 
time and receiving as high as $23.80 per week, 
under their trade rules. Three years ago the same 
trades (unorganized) were working for the pitiful 
sum of $1.50 to $1.85 for 10 hours. 

Davenport.—]. T. Sheehan: 

Organized labor in better shape than the un- 
organized. Mill workers affiliated with the carpen- 
ters have struck against the open shop. 

Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

All crafts are working full time. Building trades 
have the eight hour day and strictly union shop. 
Machinists have nine hour day and all overtime 
paid at time and half. The outlook for the im- 
mediate future seems bright. Livery drivers se- 
cured $1 per week increase. Building laborers also 
secured increased wages. We intend in the future 
to elect men to our legislative and other offices, 
from the rank and file, whenever possible. A wide 
awake union label committee is doing good work 
for all union labels. 

Sioux City.—J. H. Strief: 

Condition of organized labor good. Electrical 
workers secured eight hour day and increase of 
25 cents a day for inside wiremen. Twenty-five of 
the men were on strike for one week, but every 
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shop in town has signed up but one, and we expect 
this one to come in. Employment is steady. Con- 
siderable interest is displayed in pushing organ- 
ization work. Typographical union is actively 
pushing the union label work. Sheet metal workers 
are organizing. Labor Day will be celebrated in an 
elaborate manner this year. 


KANSAS. 


Atchison.—A. lL. Fleming: 

Conditions are good and work is steady for 
organized trades. We are advertising all union 
labels. 


Coffeyville.—G. Leslie Callard: 

Organized labor is generally employed, particu- 
larly in the building trades. Other lines are find- 
ing more steady employment. Organized trades 
are holding their own, as regards wages and con- 
ditions; unorganized workers take what they are 
offered. Brick, tile, and terra cotta workers have 
organized. Expect two new organizations under 
way soon. Central Labor Union has taken up the 
question of promoting all union labels. 

Girard.—M. V. Tubbs: 

Times are dull and consequently work is slack. 
Outlook is not very encouraging. Unorganized 
workers generally work for lower wages and longer 
hours than the unionists. Owing to the depressed 
financial conditions it is difficult to effect any or- 
ganizations at this time, but with the revival of 
business hope to accomplish something. 

Pittisburg.—J. J. Nolan: 

All organized labor steadily employed, but un- 
organized trades are working half time. Cement 
workers have organized. Have two new unions 
under way. Pittsburg trades assembly is preparing 
for a splendid celebration of Labor Day. 


KENTUCKY. 


Newport.—J. M. Albrecht: 

Building trades in good shape. Prospects for 
fall trade flattering. Employment in printing and 
machinists’ lines is good. All organized trades 
have steady work. A conference with the build- 
ing committee of the Covington school board re- 
sulted in recognition of union labor on all future 
work. Teamsters and helpers have organized. 
Metal trades section for Kenton and Campbell 
counties will be organized soon. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Adams.—C. W. Walls: 

Organized labor takes the lead as regards con- 
ditions in this section. Hope to organize a coopers’ 
union shortly. The union labels are discussed at 
union meetings. 

Cambridge.—Harry W. Joel: 

Organized labor in good shape, enjoying the 
eight hour workday and Saturday half-holiday. 
Employment is steady. Carpenters secured 44 
hour week at $21 without strike. Unorganized 
trades work 10 hour day at less wages than the 
union scale. Good demand for all union labels. 

Fall River.—John Golden: 

Employment is fairly steady. The organized 
workers in the skilled trades fare much better 
than the unorganized. Electrical workers are on 
strike for the eight hour day. Wages in textile in- 
dustry are low. 
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Fitchburg.—Robt. L. Walsh: 

Organized labor in fair shape and prospects ar 
brighter. Employment is steady. Steam pir: 
fitters have formed union. 


Milford.—P. C. Dacey: 

There has been but slight change in conditions 
since last report. Employment still uncertain 
Quarrymen went on strike because of an unfair 
boss and, after two weeks’ strike, the boss lost his 
job and the men were back at work. Central Lab: 
Union has a committee working for the union 
labels. 

Pitisfield.—John B. Mickle: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Master builders here have declared for 
the open shop in building industries. The unions 
will oppose this to the utmost. 


MICHIGAN. 


Boyne City.—R. W. Beach: 

In building industries work is steady and wages 
are good. Lumber industries have been some- 
what slow, but we look for a change soon. Union- 
ists here demand the union labels. ' 


MONTANA. 


Livingston.—A. D. Peugh: 

Organized labor in fair shape, considering the in- 
dustrial depression and the continual efforts of the 
manufacturers’ association to crush the organized 
labor movement. Unorganized workers are not in 
very good shape as employment is uncertain. 
Most of the organized workers, however, have 
steady work. Carpenters won increase of 50 cents 
per day. This makes their scale $4.50 for eight 
hour day. There is an increasing tendency to 
patronize the union labels. The present city 
administration reduced wages from $3 to $2.50 
per day and employ vagrants and drunkards 
whenever possible instead of free and honest 
labor. Hope to organize machinists’ helpers soon. 


Roundup.— Ebenezer Beattie: 

Industrial conditions here are not encouraging 
at the present time. Employment is very unsteady. 
Laundry workers organized recently. Musicians 
are organizing. 

Red Lodge.—John Massow: 

Labor conditions are not encouraging as there 
are many idle men all over this part of the coun- 
try. All organized trades have the eight hour 
workday. Every mechanic belongs to his trade 
organization. The organizations of this city are 
building a union hall in connection with which 
they will have a club room and library for the 
benefit of all workingmen. The union labels are 
discussed and urged at every meeting. 


NEBRASKA, 

South Omaha.—James Kotera: 

As a result of constant agitation the organized 
trades enjoy shorter hours, higher wages, and 
better conditions generally than the unorganized. 
Union men are steadily employed, but unorganize: 
workers, especially in the packing industries, are 
in deplorable condition and find employment un- 
certain. Through tke efforts of A. F. of L. organ- 
izer all unskilled laborers in packing plants were 
advanced from 12% to 19% cents an hour. Coopers, 
retail clerks, and teamsters are organizing. The 
trade unionists constantly patronize all union 
labels. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Concord—Chas. J. French: 

Organized labor far in advance of the unorgan- 
ized workers in this city. Employment is steady. 
A bill asking for weekly pay and for $1.75 per day 
minimum wage for city employes in this city is 
being considered. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

Employment is very slack; conditions have not 
been so bad in years. The union men fare better 
as regards wages and hours than the unorganized. 
Organized workers have better wages, better 
homes, and the respect of their employers as the 
result of their associated effort. 

Newark.—John Roach: 

Condition of unorganized labor much depressed 
in this section. This is partly due to the large 
influx of cheap southern European labor, which 
makes more acute the bad conditions. Organized 
building trades seem busy; other trades fairly well 
employed. Brewery workers, engineers, and fire- 
men settled a three-year contract with substantial 
increase in wages. The eight hour day prevails 
generally in organized industries, and wages are 
as high as anywhere in the United States. A 
women’s label league is being organized and will 
extend the work for all union labels. The unions 
are very active in the fight against the dreaded 
“white plague.’’ I recently addressed a public 
meeting and explained what organized labor had 
already done in this line. The printers have a 
splendid exhibit which shows what good they are 
doing. The exhibit won the heartiest approval 
from press, pulpit, and public in general. A com- 
mittee of 100 is carrying on a campaign of educa- 
tion on this subject. Several prominent trade 
unionists are on this committee and the pro- 
gressive attitude of the unions on questions of 
sanitation and health has elicited expressions of 
astonishment from many public men. 


Paterson.—Paul Breen: 

Building trades are in good shape and busily at 
work as there are a large number of new buildings 
going up. Silk industry is a little quiet just at 
present. Organization work is going on steadily, 
especially in the silk industry. Iron mills are 
starting up in good shape. Organized labor in this 
city has now finished paying for their home and 
feel much gratified over the same. 

Red Bank.—John H. Dey: 

Condition of organized labor fair, but employ- 
ment is very uncertain, and condition of organized 
labor bE pao Some of the unionized trades have 
incre: wages without trouble. We demand the 
union labels at all times. 


NEW YORK. 


Amsterdam.—Johbn J. Allen: 

Condition of organized labor has never been 
better than at this time. Unorganized workers 
have accomplished nothing in the way of improved 
conditions and they are in a bad shape. Employ- 
ment is steady and we look for a busy year. Good 
demand for all union labels. 

Auburn.—H. L. Thomas: 

Unions of workers in fair shape and steadily 
employed. Nothing new as to wages or hours. 
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Binghamton.—Jeremiah Ryan: 

Labor conditions have improved somewhat since 
last report. Few men out of work at this writing, 
and trade conditions are encouraging for the rest 
of the season. With the unorganized industries, 
however, there are a large number idle and em- 
ployment is uncertain. Lathers secured increase 
from 15 to 20 cents per hundred on May first. 
Much dissatisfaction is apparent among the unor- 
ganized ranks owing to the wage reductions forced 
in many instances. Central Labor Union here is 
doing everything possible to increase the demand 
for all union labels. This campaign is having a 
salutary effect. 

Brooklyn.—Michael Raphael: 

Employment is very irregular. It appears that 
the unorganized workers await the opportunity, 
—— by strikes, to obtain employment. 

eamsters, bakers, and hatters are holding out for 
their demands. Textile workers report that a 
firm making ribbons and silk laces has agreed to 
use the union label. The Brooklyn Central Labor 
Union recently closed a nine day union label fair. 
The fair was held in the Labor Lyceum, which 
was crowded with visitors during the entire time. 
The exhibits were the articles used every day by 
working people. Even the cooks’ union had a 
fine display showing how the epicurean tastes can 
be tempted by the arts of the union chef. John 
Mitchell, second vice-president, A. F. of L., in 
his address to the visitors vigorously pointed out 
that union men must learn to patronize the union 
labels. The consensus of opinion was that this 
fair will be productive of a greater demand for 
union products. 


Little Falls.—Thos. J. Crowley: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Unorganized workers are in poor condi- 
tion, working 12 and 14 hours per day. There are 
no strikes or other troubles to report. Hope to get 
a federal union and leather workers’ union under 
way shortly. State department at Albany has been 
notified of violation of the eight hour day on 
municipal work. 


Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

Organized labor in good shape. Carpenters, 
clerks, and — workers are taking in new 
members right along. All unions here are in good 
oo. Work is picking up; members of building 
trades particularly busy. Central body has ap- 
pointed a committee of five to make arrangements 
at quarterly meetings to have ministers and labor 
tanlege attend and talk on unionism and the union 
label. Musicians of Walden have organized with 
35 members. Musicians of Matteawan are also 
organizing. 

New York.—W. H. Wisner: 

Employment is better now than during last 
month, The unionized workers have better hours, 
higher wages, and more sanitary conditions since 
they organized. Am visiting farmers’ granges in 
this vicinity and interesting them in the union 
labels. 


Norwich.—W. E. Miner: 

Organized labor in good shape and members 
steadily employed. Carpenters secured increase in 
wages without strike. Conditions for organized 
labor owing to its own efforts are 25 per cent better 
than for the unorganized. Four state laws favorable 
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to labor were enacted by the last legislature. Have 
one new union under way. 


Platisburg.—J. C. Malampy: 

Condition of organized labor good. Very few 
unorganized workers here. Employment is steady. 
No strikes or lockouts. 


Rome.—J. G. Thron: 

Conditions are improving for all classes of labor. 
Employment has been unsteady, but is picking up 
in most branches. Hours and wages about the 
same as last summer. 

Schenectady.—]. T. McConville: 

No change in labor conditions recently. Or- 
ganized trades get the best of the work here; em- 
ployers regard them as more competent. Painters 
secured slight increase in wages without strike. 
All union men demand the union labels. 


Syracuse.—Chas. A. Yates: 

Labor conditions are generally good. We have 
60 unions affiliated with the central body in this 
city. There is an extraordinary building activity 
in this section which affords steady work fora 
large number of men. Four hundred members of 
the painters’ union secured a raise of 50 cents a 
day without strike. About one hundred members 
of other unions have bettered their conditions 
through strike. Because of their collective bar- 
gaining the organized workers are able to secure 
much better conditions than the unorganized. 
Laundry workers are forming union. A branch of 
the garment workers are organizing. A label sec- 
tion attached to the Central Labor Union is in- 
creasing membership. Convention of Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ International Union which was held 
in this city gave impetus to the local labor move- 
ment. 

Troy.—John J. Conway: 

Building trades are fairly well employed. Other 
lines are picking up slowly. Organized labor in 
good shape. Street railway employes on Hudson 
Valley Railroad secured increase from 22 to 25 
cents an hour without strike. Cigarmakers had a 
committee appointed by the Central Tabor Union to 
= retail stores in the interest of the union 
labels. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville.—O. R. Jarrett: 

All union trades are working steadily. Brick- 
layers and masons have the eight hour day. 
Plumbers are out on strike for the eight hour day. 
Wages are not yet up to the standard they should 
be, but are higher than last year’s wage scale. 
Have a number of unions under way. 


OHIO. 


Barnhill.—Fred Helle: 

Employment is steadier than for some months. 
During the past month organized labor has re- 
gained many advantages which the employers had 
taken away during the depression. Unorganized 
workers are still in a deplorable condition, suffering 
wage reduction and longer hours of employment. 

Cambridge.—Albert E Pitt: 

Union men are still maintaining their wage 
scales and conditions. Unorganized workers do 
not fare as well as the union men in regard to 
wages. Iron and steel workers are again at work 
after about twenty months’ idleness. They expect 
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to take a decided stand against the open shop in 
the near future. Coal mines are beginning to 
operate full time. 


Cincinnati.—Maier Schwarz: 

Employment is steady in all trades. The im- 
proved conditions secured through organized 
effort in some measures benefit the unorganized 
trades, who are unable of their own accord to 
secure these things. Clothing trades in this city, 
where 60 per cent of the industry is organized, 
are very busy. Organized tailors and garment 
cutters are working under trade agreement. The 
non-union manufacturers are compelled to pay the 
union scale of wages to their employes, in order 
to get help. Other trades are steadily employed in 
this city and vicinity. Have just returned from a 
trip through Virginia where I secured the signing 
of union label agreements with four overall and 
shirt manufacturers, calling for the eight hour 
workday and about twenty-five per cent increase 
in wages. While we did not obtain these improved 
conditions without some opposition, the same was 
finally adjusted agreeable to all parties concerned. 
I organized a new union’ at Martinsville with 35 
charter members who secured a signed label 
agreement. There is a better demand for union 
labels than ever before. I have addressed a num- 
ber of union meetings and meetings of central 
bodies on the subject and whenever possible boom 
all the union labels. In visiting Dayton, Ohio, I 
find Mr. Kirby and his associates of the manu- 
facturers’ association using every possible means 
to put unionism out of existence. A man belonging 
to a union or showing any active interest in a 
union is marked by the manufacturers’ association 
and loses his position and is unable to secure 
another because of the blacklisting by the manu- 
facturers’ association. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

All unions are making steady progress. Organ- 
ized labor in fair shape and employment is 
steadily improving. Have several new unions 
under way. 

Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee: 

Organized labor is steadily growing and gaining 
new ground. Employment in mines is not so 
steady, but potteries pretty fair. Have three new 
unions under way. Gained some advancesin wages 
through strike. 

East Liverpool.—]. P. Duffy: 

Organized labor is gaining daily and conditions 
are improving steadily. The unorganized workers 
are realizing that organization is the only remedy 
for economic ills. Employment is steady. There 
is increased demand forall union labels. Stationary 
firemen formed union during month. Have an- 
other new union under way. 


East Palestine.—Geo, H. Allcorn: 

Employment is steady. Carpenters’ union has 
been gaining in membership since spring. Hours 
and wages about the same as last summer. 


Mt. Vernon.—S. R. Barton: 

Organized trades in good shape, securing much 
better conditions and wages than the unorganized. 
Have one new union under way. Employment 
becoming more steady. 

Nelsonville.—Chris Evans: 


Organized labor is waiting for the long looked 
for day that will bring steady work, the one thing 

















needed to create a stimulus for both organization 
and better times. There is steady complaint about 
lack of work in the building trades and the cup- 
boards of many workers are lacking the necessa- 
ries of life. A few of the coal mines are working 
a little more steadily since last report. 


Newark.—J. W. Adams: 

Organized labor holding itsown. Union wage 
scales, hours, and conditions prevail. On the other 
hand the employers give the unorganized whatever 
they see fit. The effects of the panic are still felt, 
as there is very little work to be had in any indus- 
try. Some lines give employment only two days 
of the week. Union men have the best of it as 
compared with the unorganized, who are less pre- 
pared to stand industrial depression. Have four 
or five new unions ready to organize as soon as 
business picks up a little. 


Springfield.—C. W. Rich: 

Organized labor in splendid condition. Because 
of the outdoor work the unorganized trades are 
now in better shape than for some months past, 
but their hours and wages do not compare with 
the union standard. Expect to have a number of 
organizers here directly after Labor Day, as we 
look for a marked revival of organization. While 
we have passed through a period of industrial de- 
pression, the spirit in the ranks of the unions has 
had much to do in maintaining good wages and 
hours. With exception of a few trades employ- 
ment has been steady and above the average ina 
great many organizations, notably the printing 
trades. Because of the abundance of outdoor work 
it is difficult to secure teamsters and laborers at 
the regular scale. These trades should be organ- 
ized. The unorganized workers realize that their 
conditions do not in any way compare with those 
of the organized. We trust that the time will 
soon come when we can bring this forcibly home 
to them and both sides profit. Labor Day com- 
mittee is preparing plans for a splendid celebra- 
tion of Labor Day. The union label committee is 
ever alert, Legislative committee is already get- 
ting ready for the fall campaign. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ardmore.—D. N. Ferguson: 

Union men are working steadily and securing 
good conditions. Organized labor in this city has 
the respect of the general public. Printing press- 
men have organized. Hope to effect an organiza- 
tion of day laborers. 


Guthrie.—Ott. Crum: 

We hope soon to have the best organized city in 
the state of Oklahoma. Unions here are in good 
shape and securing steady work. Stationary en- 
gineers, clerks, and laborers are organizing. 


Oklahoma City.—J. D. Taylor: 

Most of the organized trades have been steadily 
employed. The courts of the state have decided 
the legality of the eight hour workday. Cement 
workers and structural iron workers have organ- 
ized. Teamsters and federal labor union are about 
to organize. 

Sapulpa.—W. H. Johnson: 

Union labor is in the lead in this section as to 
wages and hours. Employment is quiet but steady. 
Musicians and federal union have organized. 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 
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Laundry workers, retail clerks, meat cutters, and 
hotel waiters and cooks are forming unions. Good 
demand for all union labels. 


OREGON. 


Astoria.—Raymond S. Hayner: 

Conditions are in favor of organized labor. 
Nearly all unions are working under the same con- 
ditions as to hours that obtain among organized in- 
dustries on the coast. The following trades are 
organized: Barbers, bartenders, brewery workmen, 
carpenters, cigarmakers, clerks, electricians, fisher- 
mien, longshoremen, machinists, painters, and 
teamsters. Cooks and waiters are organizing. A 
movement is on foot to combat the incoming of 
Japanese and Hindoos as it is of the utmost im- 
portance that this be done. A 10 hour day for 
women employed in public institutions has been 
passed by legislature. 


Portland.—Mrs. L. Gee, J. F. Cassidy, and 
Raymond S. Hayner: 

Organized labor in Portland is in better shape 
than for some time past. Some advancement in 
conditions and hours has been made during the 
year. Union label agitation is growing rapidly. 
Building trades average nine months of steady 
employment during the year. All other trades are 
comparatively rem he at work. Hodcarriers at this 
time are on strike for increased wages. Organized 
labor in this state voices the strongest condemna- 
tion possible against the rebuilding of a stove 
foundry at the state prison at Salem. This view is 
also taken by a number of public spirited citizens. 
Women’s label league and cigarmakers’ union are 
making a systematic campaign for the union labels 
with gratifying success, The unorganized workers 
in building industries have been forced from the 
— hour day to tline and in some cases ten hours 
a day. This action by the employers has in many 
instances strengthened the membership of the 
unions, for they realize that the union is a pro- 
tection against just such aggression. The Oregon 
State Federation of Labor is compiling all data 
possible on liability laws. We are going to refer 
the Employers’ Liability Law to the people and 
expect to educate the voters on a number of other 
subjects as well. Mill workers are organizing. At 
the city election the initiative referendum and 
also an ordinance regulating the electric wiring 
were passed. 


Salem.—A. W. Dennis and Harry H. Hill: 
Union men in this city work the eight hour day 
while the unorganized still work nine and ten 
hours per day. Both classes of labor receive the 
,same wages. Through persistent agitation we have 
caused the retail stores to carry full lines of union 
labeled goods. Work is plentiful. Very few men idle 
in this section. Work has been started on the first 
steel structure to be erected in this city. Several 
contracts have been let for large public and stats 
buildings. No strikes in this vicinity. Printere 
have signed a four-year contract with increase of 
50 cents a day. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown.—Chas. M. Rehrig: 

Some trades are enjoying steady work, but other 
lines are slack. Plumbers and gasfitters, horse- 
shoers, and musicians are organizing. All union 
labels are demanded. 
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Altoona.—j. H. Imler: 

Organized labor in good shape, having many ad- 
vantages not enjoyed by the unorganized trades. 
Work is steady in all lines. Industrial conditions 
are picking up slowly. Organized two new unions 
during month and will have three others in line 
soon, 

Easton.—]. H. Wesley: 

Organized trades have protected their agree- 
ments and wage scales. Unorganized trades are 
composed mostly of foreigners. Cement industry 
shows much activity. Trade conditions good. 
Cement, pavement and granolithic workers, 
plumbers, and freight handlers are forming 
unions. All union labels are generally recognized 
and supported in this city. 

Harrisburg.—J. W. Coldren: 

Organized labor in better shape than the unor- 
ganized, and enjoying steady employment. 
Bakers, teamsters, and boot and shoe workers are 
organizing. Hc irs and wages about the same as 
last year. 


Monongahela.—M. W. Forester: 

Employment is uncertain, but most of the work- 
ers are still optimistic and hope for improvement 
in the fall trade conditions. Hours and wages con- 
tinue the same. Union men demand all union 
labels. Printers have organized during month. 
Organized labor is holding its own in spite of 
depression. 

Philadelphia.—Wm. J. Boyle: 

Building trades in this city have consolidated, 
and a bright future seems imminent for the move- 
ment. Unorganized labor is subject to the greed 
of employers, with practically no means of protest. 
Strike of motormen and conductors on street rail- 
ways was amicably adjusted, the men securing in- 
crease in pay. The men are now wearing their 
union badge on the cars. Elevator operators and 
iron and steel ship builders are organizing. 

Pottsville.—Jere Brennan and S. M. F. Glover: 

Mines and shops afford but uncertain employ- 
ment as yet. Unorganized labor is in very poor 
shape. The difference between that and organized 
labor is very noticeable. Clothiers and hatters 
claim they have never before had such demand 
for union labeled goods. Union label cigars are 
also in demand. Hodcarriers and building labor- 
ers are organizing. 

Warren.—W. E. Hyde: 

Employment is picking up. Our members are 
all working. Organized labor in good shape. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Newport.—Archie Luther: 

Organized labor making steady progress. Em- 
ployment is steady in most lines. Plumbers gained 
Saturday half-holiday without loss of pay and 
without strike. Organized labor insists on main- 
taining its rights. A general agitation is carried on 
in the interest of the union labels. 

Providence.—Chas. H. Lee: 

There is steady increase in the ranks of the or- 
ganized labor movement. Conditions are improv- 
ing right along. The condition of the unorganized 
has improved somewhat because of the legislation 
poms | at last session through the agitation and 
efforts of trade unions. The 56 hour bill was among 
some of the measures passed. Building trades have 
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steady employment. Strike of the carpenters in 
this city for increase of four cents an hour has 
been generally successful. Strike is still on in 
some places. Weavers of Olneyville and grocery 
clerks of Providence and federal union at Paw- 
tucket are organizing. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston.—John L,. Kiley: 


Work is steady for all industries at this writing. 
Clerks have secured the early closing in stores. 


TENNESSEE. 
Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 
Union men get better hours and wages than the 


unorganized. Employment is not yet as steady as 
it should be at this time of year. Am trying to 


_organize flour and cereal mills employes, also 


hope to have the coopers’ union soon under way. 

Nashville.— Albert E. Hill: 

Organized labor in fair shape. A numberof men 
are out of work as normal trade conditons are slow 
in returning. Bookbinders and garment workers 
are organizing. Our label committee in this city is 
active in pushing the work to the front. 


TEXAS. 


Austin.—Jos. Amstead: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. A women’s label league is being organized 
and we hope to push the work along. No change 
in hours or wages to report. 

Bridgeport.—J. C. Phillips: 

Union men in this city work the eight hour day 
under union scale of wages. Unorganized trades 
still work 10 hours per day at much less pay than 
the union scale. Building trades show more 
activity than during last month. Mines are run- 
ning about four days per week. We have had no 
strikes. Everything seems harmonious. Prospects 
are brighter for the future. Clerks are organizing. 


Dallas.—R. H. Campbell: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. The price 
of living, however, keeps ahead of the wages. 
Skilled labor is fairly well employed, but un- 
skilled laborers are looking for work. Bakers have 
gained eight new shops, there being 14 out of 16 
in the city nowin line. A number of organizers 
from several international unions are here in the 
interest of their trades and putting the unions in 
good shape. Cement workers manufacturing arti- 
ficial stone have formed union. Steam engineers 
are organizing. Allied printing trades council is 
doing good work along union label lines. 

Dennison.—H. Kachel and B. F. Shearod: 

All organized trades in good shape and steadily 
employed. A number of labor measures in the in- 
terest of labor were passed at the recent session 
of legislature and is very gratifying to the labor 
movement in the state. The unions are making 
steady gain in membership. We have a full line 
of union-labeled articles on sale in this city. 

Ft. Worth.—Frank Swor: 

Building trades are gaining in membership. 
Employment steady for organized trades. Water- 
works employes have formed union. Organized 
labor in good shape. 

Galveston.—J. H. Frick and Ed. Carney: 

With very few exceptions Galveston is thoroughly 
organized. Unorganized labor here consists mostly 
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of cheap Mexican labor, which is being imported 
and mostly employed on city work. We hope in 
the near future, however, to eliminate this bad 
feature from our city. Building trades find the 
season pretty fair, but marine and longshore men 
find trade conditions dull. Wages, hours, and 
working conditions, with very few exceptions, are 
satisfactory. 

Port Arthur.—J. G. Noyes: 

Organized labor has secured and maintains a 
higher schedule of hours and wages than those 
received by unorganized. There are employers 
here as elsewhere who will take advantage of the 
unorganized workers whenever they are not under 
the protection of the organizations. Refineries 
are running steadily. Docks and building trades 
are fairly well employed. Bay fishermen and oys- 
termen and openers are organizing. Constant 
agitation is carried on for the union labels. 


Sherman.—Josh McGrew: 

Organized labor in good shape and enjoying 
steady work under satisfactory wage scales. The 
unorganized are not so good, as their wages do 
not compare in any way with the union scales. 
Garment workers are organizing. 

Thurber.—J. M. D. Lasater: 

Employment is steady and organized trades are 
in fair shape. There has been practically no 
changes in hours or wages here for some time. 
Wood choppers and haulers are talking organi- 
zation. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

Employment has been steady in all lines for the 
past month or so. Organized labor in good shape, 
working less hours for more money than received 
by unorganized. State federation of labor is sub- 
mitting a proposition whereby three organizers 
can be put in the field permanently. Meat cutters 
are organizing. 


VERMONT. 


Barre.—J. F. Saddlier: 

Employment is uncertain in this section. Tool 
sharpeners gained a decided victery recently. We 
do all we can to push the union labels. 


The following resolutions were adopted at the 
meeting of the Albany, N. Y. Trades Union Label 
League by John J. Dillon, on the death of Frank 
Foster: 

WHEREAS, In the death of Frank Foster, of 
Boston, Mass., organized Jabor mourns for a man 
who gave the best years of his life to labor, which 
caused a general breakdown, ultimately resulting 
in the final call. He had become one of the fore- 
most men of his time. He held no great office, 
sought no preferment, and yet he was a leader. 
Labor history furnishes but few examples like this; 
none that can excel him in the sublime usefulness 
of his career. He was the most scholarly man in 
the American labor movement, and his addresses 
appealed to those in every station. His writings 
breathed a spirit of sweetness and good will, and 
were inspired by lofty purpose and earnest en- 
deavor, free from selfishness and insincerity. 

Resolved, That we recognize and commend the 
unselfish and generous love of our deceased 
brother—a love that was so warm and genial that 
it won men to him as if by magic; be it further 

Resolved, That his career furnishes to our young 
men a shining example of one who chose his life 
work, loved it unwaveringly, and believed in it 
with an unalterable and tireless devotion, reach- 
ing success and eminence; be it further 

Resolved, That we tender onr sympathies asa 
people to the family of the deceased, and that a 
copy of these resolutions be forwarded to them. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American 
Federation of Labor 1,020. 


District No. 1.—Eastern. 

Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and the Province of New Brunswick, 
Canada. 

Organizers, M. Grant Hamilton, Jacob Tazelaar, 
John A, Flett, Hugh Frayne. 


District No. 1l.—Middle. 

Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, H. L. Ejichel- 
berger, Arthur E. Holder, Stuart Reid. 


District No. ll_—Southern, 
Comprising the states of Virginia, North Caro- 


lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 


Organizers, Emmet T. Flood, Cal Wyatt. 
District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, J.J. Fitzpatrick, J. D. Pierce, Thos. 
H. Flynn. 
District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizer, Henry M. Walker. 
District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 
Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizer, Jas. E. Roach. 


District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, and the Province of 
British Columbia. 

Organizers, C. O. Young, Arthur A. Hay, Will- 
iam E. Terry. 


Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 








In the passing on of Frank K. Foster of Boston, 
the international labor movement and the cause of 
true liberty lost 
a champion. 
In January, 
1907, against 
the order of 
his doctor, he 
left Boston to 
spread the 
gospel of lib- 
erty and right 
ata meeting in 
Toledo, Ohio, 
called by and 
composed of 
business men, 
bankers, law- 
yers, judges, 
and others 
who desired 
to hear labor’s 
story told and 
defended by 
one who knew 
it. He deliv- 
ered an excel- 
lent address, 
and ending his 
oration at the 
prescribed 
time by round- 
ing out to his 
own satisfac- 
tion the last 
clause of his 
effort, and 
feeling, as he 
told me on his 
return to Bos- 
ton, that he had 
done a good 

job, his heart 
and his intel- 
lect seemed 
both to give 

way in an in- 
stant, in agen- 
eral collapse. 

He never re- 

gained even a 

vestige of his previous mental or physical strength, 

and passed away a victim of paresis caused by 
nervous paralysis and an overworked brain. 

To those who knew him no words extolling his 
superior intellect are necessary; to those who did 
not know him, yet have read his thoughts it need 
only be said, that either on the platform advocat- 
ing labor’s cause, or in the editorial sanctum 
drawing on his brain power in the inculcation of 
human liberty and betterment, his every effort 
was a classic, 
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FRANK K. FOSTER 
DIED JUNE 27, 1909, AT WAVERLY, MASS. 








Space will not permit to go into details. 
He had been a Knight of Labor, but not to the 
detriment of 
trade union- 
ism. He joined 
them, believ- 
ing the move- 
ment would be 
helpful, and 
like others he 
was captivated 
by its declara- 
tion of princi- 
ples, but did 
not therein 
find the de- 
mocracy for 
which his 
spirit longed, 
consequently 
we find him 
not only a 
militant mem- 
ber of the In- 
ternational 
Typographical 
Union as soon 
as his relation- 
ship to the 
trade permit- 
ted, but asso- 
ciating himself 
with the early, 
forms which 
eventually 
evolved into 
the ‘ Ameri- 
can Federa- 
tion of Labor.”’ 
Through lack 
of connection 
with the pre- 
liminaries to 
the first Fed- 
eration cor- 
vention in 
1881, he was 
not there, but 
he represented 
the Interna- 
tional Typo- 
graphical Union in the second convention, which 
was held in Sloss Hall, Ontario street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, November 21-24, 1882. He was unanimously 
elected its first secretary, but on the election of W. 
H. Foster, then living in Cincinnati, and represent- 
ing its trade assembly, as second secretary, Frank 
K. Foster resigned, as both were printers. 

Sam. L. Leffingwell, of Indianapolis Trades As- 
sembly, was president of that convention, and the 
officers and the legislative committee for the pre- 
ceding year were announced as speakers at a mass 

































meeting, in reporting which the Cleveland Penny 
Post quoted Frank K, Foster as warning the people 
that but for organization of workingmen and the 
good it would do the Goulds, Vand: rbilts, and 
Rockefellers would ruin our republic as such men 
had caused the downfall of the Roman republic; 
as encouraging an extension of the facilities of 
education to the children of the poor, ano that his 
plea to unite in one grand federation, strong 
enough to repel the encroachments of aggressive 
capital, ‘‘were roundly applauded.’’ Press reports 
of union men’s speeches being cheered were not 
plentiful then. : : ; 

Immediately on his credential being accepted in 
the Cleveland convention he set about to strike 
out rule 11 of the platform of the 1881 convention, 
and the action of the convention on his protest 
kept the Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers thereafter out of the conventions 
of the federation of trades and labor unions and 
until the 1887 convention in Baltimore of the A. F. 
of L., then in its second year under the new title. 

Rule 11 referred to read as follows: 

“That we recommend to the Congress of the 
United States the adoption of such laws as shall 
give to every American industry full protection 
from the cheap labor of foreign countries.’’ 

This discussion is worthy of passing notice, as it 
eventually cleared the floor of federation conven- 
tions of the tariff debate, which at that time was 
considered an economic as well asa political ques- 
tion, both phases roundly developing until the 
election of Grover Cleveland as President in 1884, 
but the subject thereafter diminished as an eco- 
nomic question with the failure of the “Stuffed 
Prophet’’ et al. to make good in the prosperity 
line. Frank Foster read acarefully prepared paper 
on free trade as his argument, but ended with a 
plea that as endorsement of free trade was not 
asked the rule should be stricken out and the 
Federation abstain from espousing either side of 
the tariff question. A synopsis of Foster’s argu- 
ment appeared in the report of the 1882 conven- 
tion and which so incensed the iron and steel 
workers that their official action on same drew 
from Mr. Foster as secretary, later on, of the Fed- 
eration, an open letter which practically sounded 
the neutral position of organized labor on the 
tariff question to this day. 

In the 1883 Federation convention held in Turn 
Hall, New York City, August 2ist, Mr. Foster 
represented the Boston Central Trades and Labor 
Union, was elected secretary, and gave eclat and 
brilliancy to the duties during the subsequent 
year. His report to the 1884 convention from a 
literary viewpoint was the first constructive chap- 
ter in aggressiveness in the Federation since its 
origin in Turner Hall, Pittsburg, November, 1881. 
In it he strongly recommended a federation of the 
workers of the world (so the use of this ‘term in a 
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conglomerate meeting held in Chicago some time 
ago was in reality a second thought, borrowed 
from an idealistic expression by Mr. Foster), and 
in reference to a document on the subject from 
the union men of France, his report read: 

_In the old war for the birth of our Republic, France fought 
side by side with us. In this still older war for the creation 
of the Republic of Labor, her sons and daughters are en- 
listed under the common banner of the social movement. 
The labor question is practically the same the world over; 
it varies in degree, notin kind. Labor knows no country, 
and the laborers should clasp hands for the common weal. 
With industrial unity, barbaric war can not exist. A uni- 
versal federation would be of inestimable, material, and 
moral benefit. Begin good work by ratifying and consoli- 
dating the spirit of fraternity extended to you by the trades 
unions of our sister republic, across the Atlantic. 

He was prevented from attending the conven- 
tion, so his recommendation did not receive the 
same support as if it had had his personal atten- 
tion, but when it is remembered that the conven- 
tion had but 25 delegates in attendance and did 
not even have the guidance of Samuel Gompers as 
a delegate, it-can be seen that the time was not 
ripe for international federation. 

Foster’s work after that time became closely as- 
sociated with editorial utterances, especially in 
The Liberator, a magazine owned, managed, and 
edited by himself, and to platform work, until a 
few years ago when he again assumed participa- 
tion in the details of the movement and thus 
latterly associating himself with its most militant 
phases. In ending this reference to his passing, it 
may be well tosay that the apex of his literary 
and oratorical career was in his reply in Faneuil 
Hall to the attack on trade unionism by Professor 
Eliot of Harvard, also delivered in Faneuil Hall 
afew weeks previously. Mr. Foster was selected 
by the Boston Central Labor Union to reply to Mr. 
Eliot, and in the language of the ‘‘Lion Hunter,” 
Eliot, ‘‘was done to a frazzle.’’ More properly 
speaking ex-Mayor Fitzgerald of Boston, told me 
at Mr. Foster’s funeral that the Hon. Richard 
Olney told him that Foster’s reply to Eliot was the 
finest piece of literature he had ever read. 

Six union men were the pall-bearers when Frank 
K. Foster was laid away in Cedar Grove Cemetery, 
Boston, and while his death had been expected for 
sometime, as there was no hope of his recovery, it 
can safely be said that the thoughts of those six 
pall-bearers were the thoughts of millions of toil- 
ers in this and other lands, that labor’s cause had 
lost a champion. 


What higher honor comes to great achievement} * 
Than to be deeply mourned, with honest grief, 

By lowly hearts that feel a keen bereavement 
When on one’s grave is laid the ivy leaf? 


Farewell, old comrade, peace be to thy slumbers! 
Tender thy memory in the hearts of those 

Who muster ever in increasing numbers 

For righteous warfare against labor’s foes. 
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STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, JUNE, 1909. 
Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 
ofun the 1,507 unions making returns for June, 1909, with 
aggregate membership of 88,260, there were 5.8 per 
cunt without employment. In the preceding month 
1,619 unions, with a membership of 98,960, reported 6.7 
per cent unemployed. 











Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month, commencing January, 1908. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1909; the 
light line for 1908. 
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penses for the month of June, 1909. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following is a statement of the receipts and ex- 


abbreviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 
Balance on hand June l, 1909... -- $153,076 06 


1, 


Water works employes union 12797, ‘sup... peusene 
Womens domestic 12798, sup.................. ceo 
Trades and labor council, Sault Ste Marie, 
Mich, tax, o, n, d, ’08, J, f, aR 
Trades and labor assem, Carlinville, * ill, 
tax, n, d, ’08, j, f, m, a, 09 sesiniiaiintihametaineiiiaiiien 
Federal labor 8367, tax, mar, ’09. $3; d f, $3... 
Janitors prot 10867, tax, m, a, ’09, £5 a f, $5; 
3-c assess for united hatters, $1.50........... 
wy tet prot 11403, tax, m, a, m, U9, $ 
df $9; 3-c assess for united hatters, ‘Si. 80.. 
ee yy prot 12711, tax, acct may, 09, 
Se A WIT aiscnciicscthon ici listen Geci taeataatinn 
Federal fukee 12670, y , $2; d f. $2.. 
Badgeand lodge parapliernalia makers 9136, 
ae Rm SO £4 
Mosaic workers 12510, “ey a, m, ’09, 70c; d f, 





ge 





central labor union, Hudson, N Y, tax, a, 
Federated trades assem, Duluth, Minn, 
EE SO Ca, 
Womens prot 42742, tax, f, m, 09, $1; df, $1. 
Federal labor 12080, tax, f,'m, a, 19, $1. 75; 
d f, $1.75; 3-c assess for united hatters, 39c.. 
Mineral water workers 12674, tax, apr, 09, 
" Ts | eee eee 
Intl longshoremen asso, ~— may, 
National bro of operative potters, tax, m, 
Bg TR g WD .nc0e ccvccee -osvvevccececcncsocssecesecccces.coeceseesees 
Inti union of steam engineers, tax, apr, ’09.. 
Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, mar, ’09 
Journeymen stone cutters asso of N A, tax, 
Ss THEE aincesiciecn-conircnensnnsuichannshuinctinindinnasennnetee 
Int! printing pressmen union of N A, bal 
3-c assess for united hatters........... 
Intl bro of woodsmen and sawmill workers, 
tax, bal j, f, m,a, ’09, $2.75; bal 3-c assess 











for united’ hatters, $1 tratando cas 
Canv assing agents and solicitors 8643, tax, 
“es § 7  { RES eeseercceces 


Agricultural workers 12005, tax, apr, 09, 
Agricultural 
$1.55 55 
annaiesal workers 11697, tax, July, "08, to 
and incl may, ’09, $3.85; d f, $3.85... 
Agricultural workers 12006, assess for 
ON ae 
Federal labor 12794, sup ... 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup 
Central trades and labor council, Lake co, 
Ind, tax, n, d, 08, j, 09, $2.50; sup, $1.......... 
Federal labor 8152, tax. may, ’09, $3.10; d f, 
SL  _ aa 
Machinists helpers 12785, tax, may, $1.60; d f, 
STE UIT sc ientudenininenntanenennctatanietiibidagsbbidiianen 
Laborers RRR 
Local 95, metal polishers, buffers, platers, 
and brass workers of N A, donation to 
"ke eee eee. 
Local 209, intl bro of boilermakers and iron 
ship builders of A, donation to legal de- 
| EEE RE 
Fire dept employes asso 10446, tax, may, ’09, 
$1.50; d f, 
Local 214, ‘bartenders’ ‘inti ‘Jeague, ‘donation 
to legal Sa a RC ea 
Local 1034, united bro of carpenters and 
joiners, donation to legal defense fund...... 
Suspender workers 12282, sup...................000+ 
wor tx prot 12711, tax, acct may, ’09 
Te Ge Ges CUP cvccncccnsh eoceco vencencnecnscnanenneseeseedeusecensenss 
Federal labor 8002, 8-c assess for united hat- 
____ RRC aCe LE NIN 
Bottle cap, cork, and oun workers 10875, 
ee, i A | ee 
Central labor ‘union, Coffey ville 
jan, ’08, to and incl 1 ‘dee, i iiuthniesteniticsianie 
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Cream of Tartar 





The only baking powder 
made with Royal Grape 


No Alum,No Lime Phosphate 





th 








. Trades and 


. Trades and aor assem, Port Chester, N Y, 


tax,a,r 
Central ta union, Boonville, Ind, tax, 





Takata & co, New York, N Y.'s 

Central coapesative union, Ed 
sup.. 

. Laborers "prot 12067, ‘tax, c ‘n, 09, $i. ‘50; a f, 
$1.50; sup, $1.25. = 

Mosaic workers § ‘$145, ‘tax, #3 < mn, 508, $5; a f, 








$1.20.. 
Federal iabor 8139, ‘fax, | may, 09, $2; df, ; 
rratn prot asso 11820, tax, m, a, 09, 
Suspender workers 11095, tax, 1 
$1.20; d f, $1.20 
Ship ariliers 9037, , au 
june, ’09, $4.95; d f, $1. 95...... 
United cloth hat and cap makers of N. ‘A, 
tax, f, m, ’09, $13. sas 3c assess for united 
hatiers, $ $13.5 











“a, m, 09, 


08, to and incl 








. st emmmenn 10399, ‘tax, ‘mn, .% 09, "$3.80; af, 


Spring and poste knife makers 12272, wee 
apr, ’09, 7 , 206... 

Gas bh ‘e078, tax, ‘may, 709, ‘e: ag, $7... 

Central trades and labor council, Rhine- 
lander, Wis, tax, j, f, m, "09, $1.25; "a f, $1.25 

Local 236, typographical union, donation to 
legal defense fund. 

Intl molders union of N 
defense fund ...............-..+++» 

Teagoene operators 12762, 
$2.40; d f, $2.40 

Firemens asso 12270, tax, may, '09, $5; d f, $5 

Redstone, N H, branch, ey workers 
intl union, sup......... 

Machinists hel pers 12799, ‘sup 

— assem, Davenport, ‘Towa, 
tax, j, f, m, a, m, J, 09 

Federa! labor 12696, tax, may, ’09, $2.50; d f, 


ta x, "may 909, 


56 98 
7 60 


1 40 
14 00 


2 50 
5 00 
250 00 
4 80 
10 00 
50 

10 00 
5 00 


8. — 


5. en labor a ian, wasnt 09, $2.65; di f, 
=" labor 12750, ‘tax, ‘a, m, ‘09, gi ‘60; “a i 


Flat janitors 12612, ta ; may, 109, $3; “af, 3... 
—- makers 00 , tax, may, ’0, $2. 45; 
b SPREE -cocsscvensecunesnuseqnersoenpounvesensevepenuetegessases 
Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl union, 
tax, june, ’09 
Intl bro of maintenance of way employes, 
tax, may, 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, tax, a, 


American federation of musicians, tax, 
une, ’09 
Ege inspectors 11254, tax, may, 


pconencssscosscosse coosooces sosssssoscooneees ‘i: eo az 





Local 368, cigarmakers intl union of A, do- 

nation to legal defense fund 

Federal labor 11471, sup. 

° — labor union, 

Oh 1h Ti chin nn hantacietintsaendeianaaeniiaaaatiatiininn 

Ceniral labor council, Astoria, Oreg, tax, j, 
f, m, a, Mm. 


Trades and abor “council, ‘Pana, ‘Til, ‘tax, a, 


~t 


08, j, f,’ 
Trades oa labor assem, O'Fallon, Ohio, 
tax, jan, toand incl june, ” 
Machinists helpers 9713, tax, m, 3. "0, $8.50; 





d 
Tri- Nag labor congress, Rock Island, II, 
tax, july, ’0S, to and incl june, ’09............... 
Federal labor 8620, tax, june, 09, 60c; d f, 60c.. 
Sail and ‘tent makers 1 12757, tax, may, ’09, 
$1.60; d f, $1.60; sup, 50c 
Laborers prot 8856, tax, june, ’09, 75c; d f, 75c 
Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax, may, ’09, 
RF RRR 
Rockmen and Secgretans 12438, tax, may, 
U9, $11.40; d f, $L1. 
Railroad helpers coll laborers 12268, tax, 
may, ’09, 50c; d f. 50c. 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 10227, tax, 
roe Y 8 TEA eee 
oe labor 6697, tax, june, ’09, $3.95; df, 
95 


Bro of painters, decorators, and paperhang- 
ers of A, tax, may, ’09... 

Inti asso of bridge — structural iron work- 
ers union, tax, a 

— attendanis "ana Janitors 12624," tax, 

(9, $2; d f, $2 .... 

Guspendermakers 9560, ‘sup. 

Local 9, machine printers and color mixers 
asso of U 8,8 om | 

Local re united bro of cafpenters and join- 
ers oO up 

reso labor 11617, tax, m, a, ’09, $3.65; d f, 
$3.65; sup, 

Federal labor 12801, cee 

Lamp workers 12800, s 

nd connie, 





Globe, Ariz, tax, 


m,j,’ 
Federal he 12550, se june, 09, posta df, 


Federal Jabor 11823, ‘tax, may, *09, 60c: d f, 60c 
Federal labor 12776, tax, june, ’09, $15; d 3 $5 
Federal labor 9465. tax, may, ’09, 75c: d f, 75c 
= labor 8060, tax, june, '09, $8.75; ‘af, 








Navy yard 1-47! and draftsmen 12% tax, 
may, '09, $7.26: d f, $7.26 
Laborers prot 10295, tax, m, a, 09, $2.20; 


pocties 12029, tax, may," d f, $1. 
Stenographers, t pewriters, pitas 
and assistants 12772, tax, may, ’09, 40c; d f, 
ER ee Oe 
Picture frame workers 12777, tax, may, ’09, 
$1.50; d f, $1.50; sup, $1.25 
Central labor union, Biddeford and Saco, 






e, sup.. 
9. Trades and labor “council, ‘La Salie, Til, ‘tax, 


GF 8, FRO ae 

Central iabor council, Tacoma, Wash, tax, 
d, "08, j, f, m, a, m, J.J, a 

Tobacco strippers 9608, tax, may, '09, $5; d f, 


Hat ‘and cap ieather sweat band cutters 
11307, tax, June, ’09, 75c; d f, 75c.. 
Lastmakers 9269, tax, a, m, di 09, ‘$1.20; ag, 





$5 00 
5 30 


8 20 
6 00 


490 
25 00 
55 00 
67 50 


30 00 


1 00 
710 


2 50 
5 00 
2 50 
5 00 
17 00 
5 50 


10 00 
1 20 


8 70 
1 50 


2 50 
22 80 


10 00 
1 50 
2 40 
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PATENTS: 


Sp Ane eTaED, PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 

RNED 

nee, Send for finest 5 peeeene ovat issued for 
AT 


distribution “HOW TO OBTAIN ENT,” 


Send model or sketch for free report as to 
with 


100 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS Il illustrated and described, and ‘WHAT TO INVENT,” 
containing valuable LIST OF INVENTIONS WANTED, 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


offered for one invention. $16,000 for other. 


Patents adver- 


tised free in ** WORLD’S PROGRESS.” Copy free. 
VICTOR J.EVANS @CO., 615 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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i 
9. Soda and mineral water bottlers 10333, tax, 12, Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, 
apr, ’09, $1.75; d f, $1.75. $3 50 SSR, “WR Ree ee ee $9 82 
— labor 12648, tax, ‘a, nm, 09, $i. 75; a id Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen 
MS TALS EER LIE LIL LOLI OLA ON 3 50 of N A, tax, f, m, ” 4 R 61, 01 
gikeni labor 12102,tax, may, ’09, $7.50; d f, Intl ty pographicat union, ‘tax. “may, 509... » 234 
SEE cia cantiennaliidt seanieentinsinasdinassdanesnenentieibiasenasits 15 00 Cigar ang | tobucco strippers 8156, tax, ry 
Pe ee) eee 50 im a, m, j, 09, $108; d f, $108; 3-c assess for 
Emmett asso of rock drillers and tool Pp united Seubeons $10.80... eee seees csees secess 226; 80 
GOED LIDTG, DODD oncccescnsseccscescncsseccosesees 5 00 Federal labor 11624 tax, may, 09, $9.50; df, iain 
10. Gas workers 10678, tax, june, ’09, $7; ; 14 OU $9.50; sup, $2... . 21 00 
Undertakers 9049, tax, ji, f, 709, $5: d f, $5. me lv v0 Federal labor 12792, up. 4 00 
Federal labor 8398, tax, mar, 109, 60c; d f, 60c 1 20 Suspendermakers 956, iax. Ins y, 
Pipe —— and repairers 11465, tax, june, (Rs es 26300 
SU AE i Us Il inlesipsvensignemsanennuepiicadessnnseett sevesssnnes 0 10 00 Glass house packers 12588, tax, june, 09,7> =~ 
Tin, steel, iron, and eo, ware workers Ff EE Re Ne 9 a 3 00 
10943, tax, june, 09, $6.35; d f, $6.35.. 12 70 Neediemakers 11433, tax, m, a, m, ’09, $4.80; 
Federal labor 8306, tax, en. 9, $1. 50; “a f, Se ssitsinhiabiateiaditalarhdha wan ehenipetbibsinaiahinnbibilamenntiinsinn 9 60 
Lcetons- enedesensenens: sossnsnecsashesesocerasosesevscouensese soe 3 00 Federal labor 12681, tax, may, ’09, $2.50; d f, 
Central _— union, Omaha, Neb, tax, n, d, 5 00 
Sh 2 50 contra’ jabor union, “Augusta, “Haliowell, 
Federal on 12789, sup... 3 25 and Gardiner, Me, tax, apr, ’u8, to and incl 
Laborers prot 12802, =< - 10 00 {ee dea eae 7 50 
Federal! labor 12808, sup a 10 00 Pilots prot asso 12805, sup... 10 00 
ere prot 71, “tax, “acct, ‘june, 09, 14. — tenders 12333, tax, june, 09, 
f, $8.50; sup, 4 {CRSA SLi 21 00 5 00 
Intl cae and wagon workers, sup......... 50 
Sr Reeoarate university, Evanston, Ill, _ 2 50 
11. Machinisis helpers 12804, sup 10 00 4 80 
Central labor union, Terre Haute, Ind, tax, 
sept, 08. toand incl SSS 10 00 200 
Hon Arthur H Murphy, New York, N Y, 
donation to legal pi me bE I<: slitenialibiniiane 25 00 270 
Railroad ye and laborers 12524, tax, j, 
f, m, ’0¥, $3; d f, $3 ‘ 6 00 wi: Sati 8 50 
Pilots’ prot asso 12698, ‘tax, ‘may, Federal ion 12018, tax, may, 9, "$2; a f, $2.. 400 
$1.25. 2 50 Federal labor 12563, tax, f, m, a, m, 09, $2; 
Federal ‘Jabor. "12652, ‘tax, june, 909, “Be: a f d f, $2... 4 00 00 
i inescnsunernnnenecitnengugneeinenacenennenenns-spenesangnnvanniecens 1 00 Central labor union, ‘Bellows Falis, Vt, tax, 
Federal labor 12424, tax, june, ’09, $2.50; d f, 8 ee ae 2]50 
EATS ES OTE EA AT, ST 5 00 Lace menders 8151, tax, m, a, (9, $2.50; d f, 
Machinists helpers and truckmens union $2.50; 3-c assess for united hatters, $1.50.... 6 50 
12626, tax, may, ’09, 6Jc; di f, GC................06 1 20 Laborers prot 12733, tax, feb, (9, 80c; d f, 80c 1 60 
Federal labor 9870, tax, a, m, 'C9, 75c; d f, 75c 1 50 Suspender workers 11294, tax, june, ’09, ws; 
Amal wood workers intl union of A, tax, 2 4 00 
j. f, m, a, ’09... 82 40 Paving inspectors nd material testers 10579 
Intl glove workers union ofA. ‘tax june, 109 40 tax, j, f, m, a, m, j, 9, $8.30; 3. 6 60 
Federal] labor 8805, tax, june, 09, 50c; d f, 50e 1 00 Central labor council, Cintanatt Ohio: 
—_ and novelty rubber workers 12074, No 49, journeymen barbers, $2; No 846,amal 
Seg yy § Fs 8 00 sheet metal workers, $1; No 49, stationary 
Public se Leas teachers asso ‘808, tax, a, m, firemen, $5; No 6697, federal labor union, 
PRY. [Lk |) See 7 50 $1; No. 17, press assistants, $3; cloth and 
Trades and labor council, Hancock, Mich, stock workers, Cincinnati, Ohio, $1; No 12, 
Sunn lis Th Wil nientinittanarseureretiinnesesncedivecncbsorsee 2 50 journeymen horseshoers, $5; No 12, united 
Michigan state federation of labor, tax, 0, n, brewery workers, $10; No 89, amal wood 
_ «© Rae gine see ania anes 5 00 workers, $5: No 158, amal wood workers, 
sane wiuetiors 12766, $2; Noll, bill posters and billers, $5; No 109, 
$2.70; d f, $2.70; sup, 50C...............ccecessees 5 90 coopers int] union, £2... 42 00 
Federat labor 12765, sup 4 00 Marble, mosaic and terrazzo workers 10263, 
Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, june, $3; d f, $3; tax, a, m, j, ’09, $3.60; d f, $3.60... 7 20 
sup, 25c oo 6 25 United ‘labor league, Sharon, P. tax, bal 
Bgg candiers 12778, ‘tax, may 909 40; ‘d f, 40; d, 08, j, f, m, a, ’09 3 50 
sup, 20c..... pintinnen-ennesanapees 1 00 Bottle ecainers 10635, tax, junt 
=. raisers a ee, | OO ae, 4 & 
. 709, $1.35; a f. $1. "30: sup, 50c 3 20 ansfer co employes "prot 11824, 
Flat janitors 12361, tax, june, ’09, $1.50; d f, tax, june, '09, 90c; df, BOC............ scccceseceee ees 1 80 
SEE SNL, i ivessicenstcntvecseneisavecessincnnonnctiindneaste 3 50 Intl —a and electrotypers union, 
Decorators, costumers, and ae Rs Ts “i iisinignsisccibneubiintinawenennnnatistgasiins sanne 17 50 
11555, sup... 5 00 Intl asso of car workers, tax, f, m, a, ’09..... 75 00 
Federation of labor, Johnson. co, “Ark, ‘sup.. 25 Intl brick tile and terra cotta Fate alli- 
12. Artesian well wy: = levermen 10344, 5 eee 30 00 
SS fC TS ae 2 00 Music engravers 11809, tax, may, ’09, $1.65; 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, re a ea Honan 8 30 
ants 12646, tax, june, ’v9, $2.25: d f, $2.25...... 4 50 Federal labor 8217, tax, june, 109, $3.50; a 4 
Federal labor 7087, tax, may, 08, ee 0, ..-____ EI eacacitsechasbinietinieinantariiniinisahitaiincasaicetiaiian headaneemadalaiiie 7 00 
Si seenloirepatlaaniitinilakstseatitinti diciaalihlaideiniina tieaianmes 14 90 Trades and labor assem, Pekin, III, = as 1 00 
Federal labor 7241, tax, june, 09, 70c; d f, 70c 1 40 ay prot 12508, tax, may, ’09, $i; a f, $1; 
Telephone operators 12601, tax, june, ’09, "85e; RS EOE 2 30 
d f, 85c 170 Federal labor 8087, tax, m, J, 09 $4; asin *: 
Hair epimers 12347, tax, June, ’09, $2.70; d f, ue 9 00 
$2.70. 5 40 Federal labor #413, “tax, ma} 
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ABSOLUTE PURITY 





AN ACCOMPLISHED FACT WITH 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


gl) CHARTE 


WHISKEY 





Thirty-five years experience in art of 
whiskey making has accomplished abso- 
lute purity, exquisite flavor and supreme 


quality for this perfect beverage. 


“Ask Any Colonel” 


WRIGHT & TAYLOR 


Incorporated 


Distillers 


Louisville, Ky. 

















14 =: 8c; sup, ofc 


16. 


Federal iabor «10138, tax, acct june, ’U9, 20c; 
d f,2 ¢; sup, $2.5 
Mineral water — a tare 


. Local $0, united garment workers of A, do- 


nation to legal defense fund............0000. + 
Hair spinners 12368, tax, m, a, m, ’09, $1.20; 

0 ii vein sesncnsscnahenennsenenneieneenintanpenninemniggnds 
Bricklayers 12747, tax, a, m, ’09, bay d f, 70c.. 
Womens laborers 11752, tax, —-s , $3; af, 


$8 
Federal ‘jabor 11816, ‘tax, may, 79, "$3.90; “a t 
DE.DD, ..cacencccsccsnscccenstenscsncees coveceuncseuenvenseconseccese 
Laborers prot 12733, tax, mar, ’09, $1; d f, $1.. 
bet ray prot 12742, tax, bal mar, U9, lve; 


df, 
petal labor 9626, tax, June, ’09, $2.50; d f, 


$2.50. 
Minerai and soda water boitiers 9275, ‘tax, 
m, a, m, Jj, 09, $'.40; di f, $1.4 
Federal labor iz783, tax, co 09, wa 50; df, 
», 


$2.5 
Federal ‘labor 8318, ‘tax, june, 09, “85e: | af, "850 
er | — prot 12333, tax, june, ‘on, $2.50; 


Protere a en Oe ene. 

eT peeusraenaateen inetd ces 

era 12551, tan, m, a, m,’ 
! 


$'.75: 
my Ly “oonfeciionery’ “workers intl 
union of A, tax, m, a, m, 


wom prot 12721, tax, wna 09, $1.80; d f, 
) 


Rockmens. prot. 12712, “tax, “acct “june, 409, 
$15; d f, $15........... 

Central trades and labor qonneh, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo, tax. Jj. f, m, 2, m, J, 09....... 

Free a, of workingmen "of Porto 
Rico, tax, n, d, ’08, i. & m. a, "09 .... 

Federal labor 12899, m, a. 

d f, $1.50 










<1 


8 $8 8s 88 8 &8 8 


oxs fo -w oO SH 


on om 
33 és 


onrmwna 
sssess 


163 89 
15 41 
8 60 
30 00 
5 00 
5 00 


16. 


Elevator eentaciess and starters 11959, tax, 
may, 9, $); Bows : 

Trades aud Scores ~sem, ‘Cortland, N Y. tax, 
july, 04, to and incl sept, 09... 

Unired neck Yad oe tax, may, 19, 
$3.75; a f, $3. . wt 

Federal cheng 1270, “tax, may, 19, $7. 8b; ‘af, 


$7.85 
Federal labor 7295, tax, m, a, m, Jj,’09, $2; 


American society” ‘of ‘plate’ “engravers “9003, 
tax, June, * ¥, $1.60; d f, $1.60. 

Federai labor 8709, tax, may, "9, 95c; d f, 95e 

Local! 22], cigarmuakeis inti union of A, do- 
nation to legal defense fund..... ................. 

Trades council, enemapenne lll, tax, f, m, a, 


Central labor council, “Ashland, Wis, tax, 
jan, ’09, to and inel dee, "Ov 
wr) tee workers 8144, tax, june, 09, e 80; 
Park “department ‘Jaborers 12435, “tax, ‘apr, 

0M, 75e; da f, 75e. 
Ropemukers and jielpers ‘]2319, 

09, $2.15; di f, $2. 
Federal labor sue tax, ‘apr, 19, “We: a f, “We 
Spring and — ket knife makers 12308, tax, 
—~ SS” Y JT [4 yy See 
rae labor 11459, tax, Jj, f, m, ’09, $2.70; 
I a i esesnvntene-ateniiegmesciomanesnnsensinmematanuaiditees 


“tax, may, 


peomebanan “me Siseiviegi" schime “slitchers 
ees 12768, tax, june, $3.76; df, 


, 





U9, 





Federal ‘jabor 8288, sup 





p.. 
Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, tax, *jone, 
09, $1; d f, $1; sup, 50c 


Central trades and labor council, Allen- 
CPR, FR, GI vecsc ence cnn necennnnwasnesniscscovesstatecoenpeay 
Federal labor 10651, tax, may, (9, $3.50; d f, 


$3.50; sup. $1.50 

National federation of post office clerks, 
tax m,a,"9. 

Intl photo-engravers “union of N “A, ‘tax, 
a, mm, ’0Y...... 

—, curtain “operatives. ‘or ys ‘tax, a. 


The united mine workers ‘of A, ‘tax, a, ‘m, 08 

Laborers prot 8079, SUDP...........ccccccesees encserseeees 

Excavaiois com 12711, tax, acct june, ’09, $5; 
d f, $5; sup, $2 

Federal labor 12652, tax, may, ’09, $2. 10; ¢ f, 
$2.10; sup, 50c. 

Horse nail makers 0 9656, tax, June, ’ 

d f, $2.60; s 
—. inborn’ 9435, tax, june, 09, ‘Gi. 10; “a tL 





Inti asso of marble workers, tax, a, m, °09... 

Inti union of slate workers, tax, may, 09 

Federal labor 11587, tax, m, hy "09, $8.55; df, 
$3.55; 8-c assess for united hatters $2. an 

Federal labor 12222, tax, June, 09, $5; d f, $.. 

Glass oy blowers asso of U 8 and Can, 
tax, _ 

Federal labor 180i, “tax, “may, 09, ‘$2.70; “a f 


reacrai poo 8785, tax, mar, 09, 50c; d f, 50c 
tw labor 10185, tax, a, m , 09, $i. So. "a dl 


Newspa per and mai livers i aa 
apr, "9, $45; d f, $15 

—— and’ mates 12769, ‘tax, may, 109, Ae; 

+ dlc... 

R R & helpers end isi laborers 12508, ‘tax, jut 





Soda and mineral water. bottlers and. work- 
ers 8514, tax, m, a, m, '09, $9.15; d f, $9.15..... 
Well drawers 12523, tax, may, 709, $1.20; af, 





Horse nail makers pand b 6170, tax, “may, 
08, $5.55; d 
ee | iaeor 11471, ‘tax, june, 00, $3.75; “a % 





$10 00 
12 50 
7 80 
15 70 
4 00 


8 20 
1 90 


8 70 


10 00 
2 
1 50 


410 
1 20 


1 00 
5 40 
15 00 


13 00 
29 48 


7 86 
2,650 00 
2 00 


9 23 
10 00 
135 00 
5 40 


2 80 
1 00 


240 
30 00 
8 00 
90 00 


2 00 
32 50 
18 30 
2 40 
5 00 
ll 10 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2102 tayio 


to 24 Taylor St. 
Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


332 East 103d Street 


WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 


Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 











21. 





. Suspender workers 10833, tax, m,j,j, a, ’09, 


+ 7 YS * _ Rete 
Federal labor 87386, 
1.75 . 





Trades ‘and labor assem, , Sioux Falls, 8 D, 
OB, 3, F, Wis Be We Jy WOircceccccccccepcesscecesnccoseossee 
Trades and labor assem, Superior, W is, tax, 
dec, ’v8, to and incl nov, TD cesses -sontioamapenanes 
Horse nail workers 10582; tax, may, ’09, $2; 


Journeymen, sailmakers 12751, mm, apr, 09, 
$2.00; d f, $2.5v.. 

Mac binists helpers. ‘12561, ‘tax, ‘a, ‘m, ‘i ‘109, 
Fk TS f eee 

Mineral water bottlers 11829, tax, m, j, $1.30; 









it 
Federal labor 12759, tax, m,j,’ 
1.80 


Federal labor 11366, tax, june, 09, 45c;d f, 
GEER BUBB, BBD 200000 cccececcscecscvesccocess cosccnceoses : 
Arkansas state federation of labor, sup... eS 
Federal! labor 12787, tax, ay, we ‘Sl. 15; a f, 
$1.15; sup, $2 .. se 
4 mer 12645, ‘tax, ‘june 

60c; 






BED ‘aielingksonicns<nienecnghens- Renteretionenns onedeampiaameet<aesenese 
Saw workers 9588, tax, j, f, m,a, m, ’09, $3.75; 
d f, $8.75; 3-c assess for united batters, 45c... 
Federal labor 12412, tax, june, ’U9, $1.50; d f, 
SUTTER sisi seiciigiiasvanenibennshetdetnden eusiteleanidulecuidvagaeaie:sinaaan 
Newspaper carriers 12062, tax, a, m, ’09, $1.90; 
[4 aS 
Richmond borough central trades and labor 
council, Staten Island, N Y, tax, a, m, j, 
TEED. <connedunsey counpitinaceeeconense eicpenensocnsugnatnonnssdasitosece 
Riggers prot 10298, tax, may, ’09. $1; d f, $1.. 
reese labor 12367, tax, f, m, a, 109, '$1.05; d f, 


| "ee ee 
Granite polishers, quarrymen, and laborers 
10303, tax, June, ’09, 900; da f, 90c...... .... 2. 
Machinists helpers 12345, tax, June, ’09, $1.50; 





A mat sheet metal workers intl alliance, tax, 
DATE csnracdniadicceniemeiighenncemnnivaseiienn daepemngnnabinsmenn 
Am ul asso of iron, steel. and tin workers of 
BE BA, Oe, & GR, Gy Wiig TD .cccccceccces. cose cscees. ssose 
Intl journeymen horseshoers union of US 
and Can, bal 3-c assess for united hatters.. 
Actors national! prot union of A, tax, m, a, 
a eee 
Buttonmakers 7181, tax, m, a, m, ’09, 
SI <ciniii- oon: con seuihinemeceelins ilieslaannanah eaibatiaamnianis 
Gas workers 12369, tax, j, J, 09, $3.50; d f, $3.50; 
I TI icin .-050s <edeun<eecteenencontcosnionna gnngbunegeces 
Ege ggg 12090, tax, may, ’09, $1.85; d f, 
RBS BUD, BOC .n00.ccccc crore .ccccscssscecs scoccevseess cee 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12806, sup...... 
Tree climbers, praners, and tenders asso 
Eg COI acct sracncnscnnicsconscccoes secpnsopssnnenestiooaneess 
Central labor council, Hornell, N Y, tax, dec, 
"SB, CO GO 1G) BOT, “GD..c0ce .cccce 20000-00000 .-coseee 
Central trades and labor assem, Springfield, 
Mo, tax, jan to and incl dec,” erga 
Federal labor 7479, tax, june, 09, $2.50; d f, 
a wcities Mian. iedntis | pdasetatih ah ates 


ah 


yx bag workers 11757, tax, june, 09, 60c; 
d f. 60¢ 





Hair spinners 10399, tax, july, 09, $2; d f, $2.. 
Stone derrickmens 6721, tax, m, a, m, $7.50; 

d f, $7.50; 3-c assess for united hatters, $1.50 
Telephone operators 12402, tax, may, 09, 95c; 

SEES <0... suns Kapn-<igms wines ~oceunk cenmren 
Intl bro of composition roofers, damp, and 
waterproof workers, tax, m, j, J, ’09..........+ 


- Journeymen barbers intl union of A, tax, 
$2 80 EE Cay aN 

























3 50 sis Wel ettnbsanadebocicrsanenesacucdactostnbeevenqiecesudneinenses 
Murfe. mosaic, and terrazzo yo es 12707, 
5 00 tax, m, a, m, j, v9 , $1.90; d f, $1.90............... 
Cloth casket workers 12348, ana m, j, ’09, 
10 00 REE PUREED 25: ocesteicttis sa tinaimnsh-isinenuginaanbniens 
Water pipe calkers 10830, tax, j, a, s, 09, 
4 00 Sy MM cei eoninihitnes cnn inentichaeneninedimatecens 
Laborers prot 12098, tax, june, ’09, $1.25; d f, 
5 00 Sus aeisrusi-siviesohaniiisiniinpindgeatiidiniesetiianaiinh amivegetinn 
Emmett asso of rock drillers and A, 
3 60 sharpeners 11808, tax, may, ’U9, $20; d f, $20 
Laborers prot 12713, tax, june, ’09, $5; d 
2 69 — and waiters 10968, tax, june, ’09, $1 2'90 
x een 
2 60 Scale workers prot 7592, tax, a, m,’ 
“1” Fino anitnaies stteie artes inca tteet ai pees : 
3 60 ~~ on makers 11842, tax, a, m, j, 09, $1.05; 
$l Dee eceecsocs ssecceecsoses scores cosescosoccoeceee: ccccecece 
1 15 Hard lime, bridge, and curb stone cutters 
100 12737, tax, may, "U9, $1.75; d f, $1.75............... 
Trades and labor council, Olean, N Y, =, 
4 30 SG, Re Se ae ee 
Lead burners 12389, sup... 
170 Federal labor 128 8, sup.. 
Federal labor 12686, sup 
2 30 — labor 12686, tax, july 
Po ceccecoccccnccsces eongueses ccevesecesecccocceccesceccosccocececese 
7 9 Laborers prot 11738, sup..... 
Federal labor 11723, sup..... 
3 00 Federal labor 12809, sup........... ‘ 
Suspender workers 11251, ce ED 
9 80 Federal labor 9644, tax, june, 09, 35c; d f, 35c 
Lamp workers 12604, tax, may, ’09, $1; a f, 1 
Federal labor 7281, sup....................00+ 
2 50 Quarry workers intl union of N Y A, sup 
200 Gas Penny 1274u, tax, June, ’09, $1. 55; d f, 
$1.55; sup, 75c 
2 10 Federal labor 11816, sup...... 
tl a 11796, tax, m, j, ’0¢ : 
1 80  < “(Sse eet aie, 
Federal ‘Vabor 11164, tax, m, a, m,j, ’09, $2.75; 
3 00 I INT a ennai emncieponsenniamnanameion 
Sail and tent makers 12757, tax, om,“ 09, 
8 60 $1.60; d f, $1.60; sup, 50c .. 
Federal labor 12771 sup 
750 22. Street cleaning ‘a garbage in- 
en ee, | L!)|6 rion ee 
160 00 Street cleaning epartment garbage in- 
en nepender RS aR ce ite 
1 Suspender workers 9480, tax, m, a,r 
re ee 
4 50 Stenographers “and ww pists asso 12755, tax, 
_. “e  E A “ene ee ies 
22 00 Barber shop bt onal bath aout em- 
ployes 11963, tax, a, m, ’09, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 
450 Cigar factory tobacco atrippers 119389, tax, 
: IE I WRI so scccccaternesconénsetorenecenc. 
8 50 Federal labor 6998, tan, apr, 45c; d f, 45c 





~~ strippers 12690, lax, may, $1.50; d f, 
420 1 gpa qyesitertseieebaeen mage ort cae 


10 00 rederal labor 12671 , tax, feb, 09, $1.10; d f, 
10 00 Domestic laborers 11668, tax, may, "08, 4; 
d f, 4ic. ite a 

10 00 Cloth examiners “and spongers "11680, ‘tax, 
m, a, m, _ | Tet 
10 00 P ipe calkers and tappe — 7348, tax, acct apr, 
U9, 45c; d f, 45c; 3-c assess for united hat- 

5 00 ters, A SI: RT 
Agricultural workers 12731, tax, may, 09, 

1 20 SA 7 Sener erat eee 
4 00 Intl bro of bookbinders, tax, j, f, m, *O......... 
Coopers intl union of N A, tax, a, m, ’09...... 
16 50 Jour tailors union of A ,for(special expenses) 


eg journeymen tailors union of 
1 95 Wash, a, 


$252 


if 


















3 60 


0 00 
0 00 
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BROMO-~ 
SELTZER 


CURES 


HEADACHES 
—+10 cents 





oo 


23. 


24. 


. Laborers prot 11738, tax, july, 09, 80c; df, se 
Bricklayers 11659, tax, May, 09, $1.05; a 
DRIED cccacs <cscocccocnssescncencche topapetunetncnsstnonnessescoes cee 
Laborers prot 11817, tax, a, m, ’09, $2.15; d f, 
$2.15; sup, 
Domestic prot 12 
$1.80; sup, 75c 
American bro of cement workers, tax, m, J, 
"09, $90; sup, $4.83 
Baggage m messengers 10167, tax, may, $1; d f, 


38 il cinscassesccacnnndggnsgpeensnesbenece enehenennessocnese 

labor 11988, tax, f, m, A, ’09, $7.50; 

| 5. Sc +e 

Ivory button workeis 11272, tax, a, m, Jj, ’09, 
$1.50; d f, $1.50... 

Soft beer bottlers ‘and “peddlers 8934, tax, 
june, ’09, 75c; d f, 75c 

Locomotive hostlers and helpers 11894, tax, 
may, $2.75; d f, $2.75 

Assorters and packers 8316, SUP..........0000+ s+ 

Iron bedstead makers —' tax, june, ’09, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50. senicisinibiniialabinaaaaiuaniaes 

Rock driliers and tool sha 
may, ’09, $2.50; d f, 

Railroad —— and laborers 12775, tax, 
may, 09, 

Sewer Bhan ‘soa, "tas tax . "09, $3; d f, $3... 

Intl union of the unite brewery work men 
RU NR SY eee 

asso of journeymen plumbers, gasfit- 
ters, steamfitters, and steamfitters belpers 
of U 8 and Can, tax, a, m, j, ’09. 

Intl spinners union, tax, a, m, j, ’09.............. 

Patternmakers league of N A, tax, may, "09 

er firemens asso 11481, tax, june, 09, $17.50; 

f, $17.60 

Deepratore, “Costumers, “and “‘padgemakers 
11555, su 

Intl asso 7 marble workers, donation to 
legal defense fund......................+... 

Trades and labor assem, Keokuk, ‘Towa, 
tax, f, m, a, m, j, j,” 

Bag pouch makers and repairers 10523, tax, 
BR UT LR eee 

Spring ws a o— knife makers 12229, tax. 
may,’ 

Unlted Scunhapes “ahs. may, ’09, $2.55; d ‘f. $2.55. 

x} mms workers 12497, tax, may, ’09, &; 


oonntan site Wa coe, a bass at 


Federa 











Federsi | labor 9998, tax, June, ’09. $3: d f. ” $3... 
he agains 11948, tax, a, m, J, 09, $15; a f, 


Paper box makers ‘9809, ‘tax, f, m, ‘a, ‘m, a a 
PS 00 Gly ii erste pecitivecessecntnstenenssebeccreomtamienne 


$1 60 
210 
5 30 
4 35 
94 53 
3 00 
15 00 
3 00 
1 50 


5 50 
5 00 


5 00 


30 00 
42 00 


24. 


26. 


Pp, 5 
. Local 122, 


Branch 61, glass bottle blowers asso of US 

and Can, donation to legal defense fund.. 
Int! bro of blacksmiths, tax, a, m,j, ’09........ 
Federal labor 8306, tax, june, (9, $1.50; d f, 


row labor 6854, tax, June, ’09, $1.50; d f, 
ETP nccccsenstoccdgnsnsononasesnantapheniobseninenbassocannonsabiiiie 


ae labor 12522, tax, van, 09, $1.60; di f, 


Newsboys. prot. "1¢982, “tax, ‘apr, “07, ‘to and 
incl may, ’09, $26; Angeles assess, 50c; 
Buck Stove and Range co assess, 50c........ 

Newsboys prot 10952, 3c assess for united 
EL Te 

Rev Jobn E Chariton, Worcester, Mass, ww. Bie, 

Comemesy employes 10634, tax, m, j, 00. 4 
OT See HN: Uilscrthchivinsuptiitdeeniniptunienensibilianionehitian 

Laborers pr ‘pees 10191, tax, a, m, j, U9, $8; df, 

TA Ta dates tntninninocncnisanbacrsianenpiines iaianibins 

nil hodcarriers and building 
laborers union of A, donation to legal! de- 
SEINE niin ceninncnitsinnnsiguaisdennandinediiaiiaines 

Local 187, intl hodecarriers and building 
laborers union of A, donation to legal de- 
ID i innienennentnennitetetsieonsnsbitenpcnuiiiniveatiaiian 

Local 217, intl bodcarriers and building 
laborers union of A, donation to legal de- 
fense fund 

Federal! labor 8116, ta a, ‘m, > 
$5.40 





Gas workers 116383, tax, may, ’09, $1; d f, $1.. 
Ladies straw aad ~~ bat workers 12675, tax, 
ma y, U9, $7.50 4] eee 
Watch workers Soul tax, may, ’09, $1; d f, $1 
Intl asso of machinists, tax, eee 
Hotel and restaurant "employes intl alli- 
ance, etc, tax, may, 09... 
Intl hodcarriers and building laborers: union 
2 TY 4 Benet ares 
Journeymen tailors union of A, tax, a, m, 


5 MGeneaieee 
Machinists helpers 97 13, ‘sup hentioeanibedtin oniins aie 
Lamp workers 12618, tax, = Jj, "U9, $8.20; d f, 
EE RI, Di vsctreee sinnens, sescernsvenarecepeapenietntnaitin 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup..... .. 
Local 4, American bro of cement workers, 
sup puhiateinuenbieesensetnehnusiemeanianemenia samneiabbiale 
Federa! labor 9(68, tax, apr, $1.20; d f, $1.20; 
8-c assess for united hatters, 36c... 
Locomotive ry ye and wipers 12782, “tax, 
may, ’09, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Excavators prot 12711, 
$2 


tax, acct june, (9, 


Laborers prot 84, tax. june, %i, $1.80; df, 


$19 75 
50 00 


8 00 
8 00 
83 20 


27 00 


1 50 
62 


23 00 
6 50 


5 00 
15 00 


1 75 


10 80 
2 00 


15 00 

2 00 
241 03 
186 85 
70 00 


260 00 
1 00 


740 
2 60 


13 00 
2 76 
3 00 
5 00 
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A Delicious Drink 


Baker's Cocoa 


made bv a 
scientific 
blending of 
the best 
tropical fruit 


gistered 
vr Pat. Off 


52 HIGHEST AWARDS 
Water BAKER & Co. Lid. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 











Cc tee cutters, setters, ene 2 alk lay- 
ers 9186, tax, apr, ’09, $2.50; f, $2.5") 
fe iabor 12274, tax, m, S 09, ’ 


0 
United bro of leather workers on horse 
goods, tax, m, a, m, ’09 
Street sweepers 12s11. sup .. 
Street sweepers 12811, sup. .. 
Cea labor union, El Paso, ‘Tex, “and Vie, 


up 

\ Trades and labor assem, Chicago Heights, 
Ill, tax, a, m, J, ’09. 

Trades assem, Kome, N Y, tax, f, m,a, 

Trades and labor council, Newark, Obie. 
ers ee §. 3S eae 

Federal labor 12756, tax, may, ’09, $2.15; d f, 
$2.15; sup, $1.25... 

Central — union, La Porte, ‘Ind, tax, ‘d, 
i ° 


$2.50 .. 
Federal ‘Jabor 10746, ‘tax, J, J, ’09, $2.30; da f, 


Brushmakers int! union, tax, a, m. j, ’09 
Amal glass workers intl union, tax, a, m, 
09 


United power ‘and. high explosive workers 
of A, tax, a, m, j, ’09 

Intl union ‘of steam engineers, tax, may, ’09 

Federal labor 7187, tax, a, m, 09,7 c: d f, 70¢ 

Federal labor 9461, tax, m, a, m. (9. $3; df, $3 

Federal labor 12692, tax, june, ’09, $2.65; d f, 


$2.65. 
te labor 10829, tax, ame, 09, $1.26; da f, 


PA me te and florists 10615, ‘tax, “may, 709, 
$l 10; d f, $1 10 

Badge and lodge peteutarustta makers = 
tax, june, ’09, 55e; d f, 55e .. 

Suspender workers 10098, tax, ‘a, ‘nm, ot ‘j, 709 
$4 6), d f, $4.60 .. 

Bootbiacks pr eee 10175, tax, ODF, "09, 9, $2.80; df, 


28. 


29. 


Newsasbovs 10911, tax, m, a, m. Jj, 09 ............ 

Sewing machine operators 12812, sup... 

Sewing machine operators 12812, sup 

ae ee strippers 12736, tax, ay, *09, es 

ie =a 

Stoneware potters 7117, ‘tax, (9 ‘a, 'B, O, ‘h, d, 
fT, 18; a 

Womens domestics 12767, tax, may, 09, $1.40; 
df,$ “ 


Minera! water workers 12674, tax, “may, 109, 
$3.15; d f, $8.15 

Agricultural prot. 12006, tax, June, ’09, $3.40; 
d f, $3.40; sup, 50c . 

Travelers goods and leather ‘novelty “work- 
ers int! union of A, tax, a, m, 

Intl steel and copper plate printers union 
of N A, tax. a, m,j,’ 


. North Carolina state federation “of” labor, 


tax, fm, a, "09 
Central labor ie, Harrisburg, Pa, tax, 
, f, m, a, m, J.” 
Central edetation ‘of labor, Albion and 
vicinity, N Y, tax, m, a, m, j,j, a, % 
aw trades council, ‘Chicope; Mass, tax, 
b] 


Federai labor 8367, tax, a, m, ’09, $6; a 

Loca! 378, American federation ofmusicians, 
donation to legal defense fund 

Pocket knife blade grinders and finishers 
natl union, tax. a, m, j, 09 

Federal labor 10824, tax, m. a, 

Federal labor 10803, tax, july, 108, Tae? d f' 75 

Federal labor 6998. tax, m, j, «9, 9e: d f, 90c 

— labor 12671, tax, mar, ’09, $1.20; d f, 


nd raisers and movers 12814, x, June, 
09, 63c; d f, 65c... 

Stenographers, ty pewriters, ™pook keepers 
and assistants 11£97, tax, m, J, 09, $3.50; d f, 


$3.50 
Federal labor 12794, tax, June, ’09, 60c; d f, 
6(c; sup. $1.50 
Loca! 434, intl asso of ‘machinists, sup... 
Small supplies 
Advertisements, Am FED..... 
Subscriptions, AM FED ‘i 
OCR UD i scsinns <s.cccscnnces cnesecesinvensssent 


$165,370 82 





USE 


Kitcbel’s 
Linimenpt 








For Rheumatism, 


Sprains, Bruises, Aches 


and Pains. 


It is one of the best 
external liniments sold 
for man or beast. 

It relieves pain like 


magic. 


Sold by Druggists. 





S. B. Kitchel 


Coldwater, Mich. 
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Pacific Building, 622 F St. N. W. 


R.Ss. & A. B. LACEY, ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


PATENT PRACTICE EXCLUSIVELY 
SOLICITORS OF U.S. AND FOREXNON PATENTS 


Established 1869 
Washington, D. C. 


Mention The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


“PATENTS THAT PROTECT’ 


Book of Vital Facts for Inventors and Manufacturers—PATENT SENSE—Mailed on Request Without Charge. 











AUER 


PURE 


FLAVOA/NG 


EXTRACTS 


BEST BY EVERY TEST 
104x°25 Cent BOTTLES. 











EX PENSES. 
. One month’s rent, T A Wickersham 


2. Organizing expenses, Jno A Fiett, $45.95; M 


Grant Hamilton, $74.55; H Walker, 
$74.80; Santiago Iglesias, $27; ET Flood, $6: 
H L Eichelberger, $19.35; Hugh Frayne, 
$60.91; Cal Wyatt, $49.70 

Appropriation by E u to pay per capita aie 
ship drillers 9087, Eugene L Perret, secy.. 


3. Translating, Wilfrid Roulean ..... 


Contribution to AM FED, Hugh McGregor... 
Organizing —penee A’E Ireland, $10; J C 
Shanessy, $23.39; Costello’s, $12; ‘Herman 
Robinson, $18.65; Stuart Keid, $41.70; 
Charies A Sullivan, $20 
. Organizing engenees, J D Pierce, $51.60; 
James E Roach, $17. 
5. cies 1 blotter pad, 75c; 3 doz pencils, 
2,000 fasteners, $1.20; 1 gross pens, 
ec; 1 doz pencils, $1; 3 memo books, 
$2.25; 1 memo pad, 10c; 16% Ibs twine, $1.62; 
12% Ibs twine, 3.50; 25 sheets urplecarbon, 
; 2 gro pens, $ $1.80; 8 quires wrapping 
paper, $1.20; | special made box, $1.2); re- 
pairing letter press, $2.50; 50 special made 
copy books, $37.50; J Frank King 
Organizing expenses, Rafael Aionzo, $20; 
Cornelius Ford, $14.46; Wm E Terry, Los 
Angeles, $18; A A Hay, Los Angeles, $82.80; 
CO Young, $52.25 


7. Expenses trip to New York and return, E 


alesh 
Organizing ex penses, John Fitzpatrick 
Acct expenses trip to Europe, Samuel Gom- 


Pp 

Translating, Wanda von Ezdorf. 

. Organizin + expenses, M Grant Hamilton, 

$7.65; L Eichelberger, $54.19; Stuart 

. Reid, $16.65; Emmet T. Flood, $66.75; Jobn 
A Flett, $38.15; cone Iglesias, $25; Her- 
man Robinson $94.66; Hugh Fray ne, $62.31; 
T H Flynn, $57.02; J D Pierce, $50.20; Henry 
M Walker, $51.95; Cal Wyatt, $50.25... 

. Annual dues jane 1, 09, to june 1, ’10, to the 
nati asso for the study and prevention of 
tuberculosis, Dr —- M Stern pee: treas 

Crganizing expenses, Emil Levy, $5; A B 
Jones, $1 

. Prem on insurance of — furniture and 

fixtures, Taggart-Fraser 

Organizing expenses, CO Youns, $30.85; Wm 


ll. 


E Terry, Los Angeles, $18; Frank H Me- 

Carthy, $119.50; James E Roach, $57.80; Os- 

wald Weber, $20; James Somerville, $20.... 
Contribution to AM FED, Hugh McGregor.. 
Legislative expenses, Arthur E Holder. 


2. 1,150 l-c stamps, 1,150 2-c Stam ps, PO on 


Repairing suit case, James S Topham 
Cunates, ex mee, T H Flynn, , mam 
Louis P = 
. Qapasicins md ak Stuart Reid 
Carriage for representatives of A F of L 
attending funeral of Vice-rres Max 
Morris, Albany Hotel.. 
Federation floral offering ‘for late Vice-Pres 
Max Morris, Mrs L A Dunsmore.. ides 
b Rafroad fa expenses, H L Eic helberger. . eo 
Railroad fareand expenses for june, Samuel 
Gom pers 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce 
Expenses attending New York EC meeting 
in re industrial education, Charlies 
Winslow 
. Expenses attending E C meeting, New 
Valentine. $119.0; J B 
James Duncan, £94.80; 
John Mitchell, $45; James O’Connell, $92; 
Wm D Huber, $143; John R Alpine, $144; 
H B Perham, $36; Frank Morrison, $73.80... 


2 
Se . S28 -¥855 
SZ sesss 


28 
&® 38 88s 


& 











G00D ) LUCK 


BISCUIT, WAFFLES, MUFFINS, 


CAKES, PASTRY. ETC. ONE GAN 
WILL CONVINCE YOU OF IT'S EXCELLENCE, 
RELIABILITY AND ECONOMY. ‘TRY IT. 


< 


THE SOUTHERN MANUFACTURING CO. 
RICHMOND, VA. mw - 








SOLID CAR- 


“GOOD LUCK”’ is the 
enly BAKING POWDER 
sold regularly in 


LOAD LOTS 
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Compliments of 


SEN-SEN 


Rochester, N. Y. 











ROBERT J. MACFARLAND @ COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE AND MEDIUM GRADE 


SALESROOMS: 


FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 


200 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


Stiff and Soft Hats FACTORY: 


62-76 RUTLEDGE STREET 


Phone 4583 Williamsburg 


Brooklyn, New York 





19. Expenses to New York and return, J Kelly 


Organizing expenses, Jacob Tazelaar 
. Organizing expenses, John A Flett 
Committee rooms for E C, New York, ‘Hotel 


Expenses to New York and return, DF 
Manning 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt, $50.13; M 
Grant Hamilton, $75.45; Arthur A Hay, 
Los ae $143.65; Herman Robinson, 
$51.29; Hugh Frayne, $53.54; Santiago Igle- 
sias, $21; Emmet T Flood, $53; John A 
Flett, $32.25; T H Flynn, $54.40; M Grant 
Hamilton, $80.15 
Legislative expenses, Arthur E Holder 
Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid .. ‘ 
. Expenses trip to Phila, Pa, june 3, ‘and. trip 
to New York, june 13-20, Lee Guard 
Telephone, telegrams, baggage, and ex- 
psasage, E C meeting, New York, Hotel 
ictoria 
Organizing expenses, by A E Terry, Los An- 
eles, $47.50; James E Roach, $65.10; CO 
oung, $19.85; A A Hay, Los Angeles, 
$80.55; Henry M Walker, $50.40 
Expenses to New York and return, L A 


Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson, 
$49; ee Iglesias, $38; H L Eichel- 
berger, $56.13, D Pierce, $53.60; Hugh 
Frayne, $57... eeetieaaumiteninnmenimenaees 

. Organizing expenses, HM Walker, $48.60; 
Cornelius Ford, $35.35; Emmet T Flood, 
$58; Cal Wyatt, $49 

Rent of typewriter for E C meeting, New 
York city, Smith Premier Typewriter co.. 

Rent of typewriter and table for E C meet- 
ing, New York city, Remington Type- 
writer co 

104,250 envelopes No 10 and printing, Union 
Envelope co 


Reece 

1 doz ribbons, $5; 20 reams No 4 letter paper, 
$13; cleaning, repairing, and furnishing 
new parts to 3 typewriters, $27.10; Smith 
Premier Typewriter co.. 

Telegrams, Postal Telegraph- ‘Cable co.. 

Translating Italian, the Berlitz School of 
Language 

1 frame, Fred C Schafer 


24. Seals and dater, J Baumgarten & Sons co... 


Printing: Printing 2,000 bank checks 
blanks with stub, 3 on sheet, $35; pri.ting 
5,000 letter-heads 8!,x1l and 5,000 second 
sheets, $31.50; —— 200 letter-heads 
814x11 for second vice-president, $2.25; Law 
Keporter co 

12 boxes carbon paper, National Supply c 

Daily and Sunday Post, mar 1 to may 
709, Wm Turner. 

Cc lippings, National Press Intelligence co.. 

Ice, E C Kernan . 

Attorney fees, H Ww inship Ww heatley 

Organizing expenses, Emil Levy, $15: John 
H Pomar, $20; W A Ward, $20; Arthur A 
Hay, Los Angeles, $82.85. 


. 2 vol Truth, Jobn A Joyce... 


Evening and Sunday Star, apr 30- “june 30, Cc 


a: 
CO Young, $51.10. 


. 150 4-¢c stamps, $6; 225 2-¢ stamps, "$1.50; "500 


l-c stamps, $5; P O dept 

—" expenses (500 2-c stamps) PO 

ept 

Organizing expenses, M Grant Hamilton, 
$69.35; Stuart Reid, $52.05; John A Flett, 
$17; Wm E Terry, Los Angeles, $48... 

Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 
secy 

2 new 16 in oscillating fans, $45; cleaning, re- 

airing, and installing 10 fans, $48.80; John 
AR CCE 

Organizing expenses, L H Moore ... 

Phone, 5c; paint, 6c; fee, mo, 10c; disinfec- 
tant, 20c; helper, 25c; matches, 40c; crepe, 
$1.17; ype pom and stationery, $1.88; 
hauling and expressage, $7.30; car tickets, 
$9; J W Bernhard 


$19 25 


137785 
2 00 
1 00 
37 00 

115 40 
15 50 
10 00 


216 40 





**‘We Issue Surety Bonds’’ 


HOME OFFICE, SCRANTON, PA. 


THE TITLE GUARANTY & SURETY COMPANY 


L. A. Watres, Pres.; Joseph A. Sinn, Mgr. Surety Dept.; J. H. Law, See. 
Capital and Surplus Over 


$1,000,000. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York, N. Y., 84 William 
St.; Chicago, Wil., 725-7 The 
Rookery ; Seattle, Wash., Bailey 
Bldg.; San Francisco, Cal., Mer- 

Telegrams, the Telegraph co a chants’ Exchange Bidg.; Den- 

Phone service, the C & P Telephone co ver, Colo., Railway Exchange 

1 mo storage, Merchants Transfer and Stor- Bidg.; Des Moines, lowa.,Young- 

age co erman Block; indianapolis, Ind., 
; 7 costumers, $6.40; 6 hassocks, $3, the Hub Pythian Bldg. 
urniture co Agencies tv all the Large 
10 boxes to order, soe 2 pieces lumber, 
$1.20, Wm H Dye Pp Cities and Towns 


Towel service, Fowler Mfg co. ae 

l ream paper, Mathers-Lamm ‘Paper co... 

1 water cooler, Dulin & Martin co 

Supplies per bill: 1 doz 19x24 blotters, 50c; 
5 doz pads, $1.75; 1 pair shears, $1; 1 lb 
pins, 70c; Law Reporter co 
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HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


IS A PURE RYE PRODUCT 
OF HIGHEST QUALITY AND 
UNIQUE FLAVOR, HENCE 
MOST WHOLESOME. GUAR- 
ANTEED UNDER THE NA- 
TIONAL PURE FOOD LAW. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 








RECAPITULATION., 


Ralance on hand, June 1, 1909 $153,076 06 
Receipts for month of June, 1909 12,294 76 


Total 165,370 82 
Expenses for month of June, 1909.........00......:0000 11,777 22 


Balance on hand July 1, 1909 $158,598 60 


In general fund.. 40,622 61 
In defense fund for 
labor unious 112,970 99 
Total $153,593 60 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 





Comfort is the Keynote of Burlington 
Route Service 


The trains are handled at an even speed—no toiling up 
grade and racing down—no jerks in starting or bumps in 
stopping. Powerful locomotives haul the trains on heavy 
rails over a well ballasted road-bed insuring an easy ride. 
These two factors, more than all others, mean the passen- 
ger’s physical comfort en route and his arrival at destina- 
tion “on time.”’ Burlington cars are built from the latest 

designs and its trains have every 

travel comfort and convenience. The 

® Dining Car Service is known the 

im world over for its superior excellence 

lI] If) on —and incidentally it is operated as an 

advertisement of the road rather than 

Houte “‘ontime’’ almost always, use the Burlington 
Route. 


for profit. 
If you wanta safe, easy. comfortable ride, 
P. §. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, 209 Adams St., Chicago, Il! 








28. 


Hauling AM FED, J W Rernhard 

Printing 76 Sweet-Orr ads proof, june and 
july, Law Reporter co 

Printing 500 bulletins for july, Law Re- 

rier co 

Printing 2 000 ‘jetter-heads, Law Reporter co 

Printing june Am FED (1 d f), Law Reporter 
co.. 

Commissions ‘on. “adv ertising ‘contracts for 
may ..... 

Organizing expenses, T H Flynn. 

Postage on AM FED, P O dept 

Organizing expenses, Hugh Frayne. sean 4 

4 weeks’ salary, office employes, E Valesh, 
$120; J Kelly (3 weeks), $75: RK lee Guard, 
$105; D F Manning, $44; J W Bernhard, 
$84; L A Gaver, $76; L A Sterne, $30; J EK 
Giles, $52: A L McCoy, $72; D L Bradley (3 
weeks), $55.50: James Gallaher, $72; F 
Faber, $68; I M Rodier, $1; MC Farmer, 
$70.74; I V Kane (3% weeks), $56; MM 
Connell, $36; I M Lauber (3%%4 weeteh OS 
W H Howlin, $60; A E Hawkins, $18; 
Boswell, $52; D J Nielsen, $55.49; hk 4 
Thomas, $52; W J Campbell, $40; RG 
Thompkins (2 weeks), $30; M Webster, 
$68; S Lankford, $48; fs K Carr, $48; 
Kane (1% weeks), $16.05; CR Breneman, 
(144 weeks), $12; A B Harkinson (lL week), 
$12: M H Heath (1%  ~ wnedeeneon FE 
Waggaman (4 weeks), $1 

One month’s salary, (ae py pres 

One month’s salary, "Frank Morrison, secy.. 

Printing: 150 letter circulars, $2.50; cor- 
rections list of organizations, $12; 500 
request for organizers blanks, $2.50; 500 
special notices, $3.50; 1,000 letter-heads, $4; 
500 voting blanks, $2.50; 500 letter-heads, 
printing, $2; correction list of organiza- 
tions, $12; correction list of organizers, $6; 
8,000 pass words, $7.50; the Trades Unionist 


BALL-BEARINGS—wear-def ying, 
frictionless. Every typebar of the 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


has the Gardner ball-bearing joint. 
Adds years to life of the machine. 
Send for the Free Book. 


L.C.Smith& Bros. TypewriterCo, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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The Inventor's Universal Educator 


tells all about Patents, how to se.ure them. Has 


600 Mechanical Movements, also 
50 Perpetual Motions 


Every inventor should have acopy. Price, $1.00 by mail 


ADDRESS 
FRED. C. DIETRICK, Ouray Building, Washington, D. C. 





The J. 2M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “*71 MELROSE” 
386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue 


NEW YORK 











GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - N.Y. 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 


























TWIST DRILLS roc we Drill SOCKETS 


REAMERS 
TAPS 


CUTTERS 
BITS, &c. 


The Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK CHICAGO 





HART & CROUSE 
COMPANY 


Royal Boilers 


New York 
Radiators 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK - 235 Water Street 
CHICAGO o'. «% 79 Lake Street 
COLUMBUS - Poplar and Henry Streets 
DALLAS - - - 659 Elm Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 742 Lumber Exchange 











17 : . r - y 
£L FHO7T9D i 


“ADIN 
=r) ele aie) 


GLOBE TOBAGCO.CO. | 


DETROIT. MICH. 





4HNCH4I > <m MO>ZE soz 


The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 


SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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SIPE’S JAPAN OIL @ SIPE’S JAPAN SPIRITS 


Unequalled for all Hinds of Painting 
In Daily Use By the Leading Painters, Decorators, Tinners, and Manufacturers 
JAMES B. SIPE @ Co., 
Sole Manufacturers 


North Side - - - - ~«- Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 














Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Labor Literature |HYGRADE WINE COMPANY 


FOR SALE AT 
AmericanFederation of Labor 
Headquarters. 

















IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Wines and Liquors 


18 Stores in New York City 





No Compulsory Arbitration. 


By Samuet GOmPERs. 


Org Per copy, 5 cents; qozen. 50 cents; 100s ‘ee. , —= SEND FOR PRICE LIST 
r; r; Its St es, Its Enemies 
a i saoers Se Stragees, | Excative SW. Cor, 96th Street and Broadway 
By Samuet Gompers. New York City 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
The “ Philosophy of the Labor Movement.” 
By Geo. E. McNeILL; together with “What Does Labor 
Want?” by Samue. Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
What Labor Could Do. 
By Joun Swinton; with “ Economic Conferences,” by 
Wa. SALTER, and a letter of Hon. Amos J. CumMmINGs. 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized || The Beer 
that is Right 

















By Henry D. LLoyp,of Chicago. (In 5 -«? ) 

Per copy. 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4. 
Universal Education. 

By Senator Henry W. Bvair. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
Condition of Women Workers. 

By Ipa M. Van EtrTen. 

Ww s Unk 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Why We Unite. 








Edelweiss beer is aged perfect- 
ly;is mellow, lively and tastes 
as good asitlooks. Madein j 


Chicago ina thoroughly mod- 
Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $ ora brewery. O:deracasesent 


Report of Discussion on Political Program home today. Pay for it only ss <4 
Denver Convention, 1894. when you have tried it and like % 
Per copy, 10 cents. it—send what's left back if it 

Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions. doesn’t please. No charge. 
Per copy, 25 cents: dozen, $2.50; 100, $19.00. Tel. Canal 9 NOW 

The Union Label; Its History and Aims. Scheonbeing, Brewing Company 
Prize Essays, by WALTER MacArtuur, P. H. wire and hicago 
Cuas, D. HemminG. Per copy, 5 cents; 100, $3. 


History of Trade Unions. 
By Wa. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National and 
International Unions of America, by P. J. McGuire. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 100, $5.00. 


Philosophy of Trade Unions. 
By Dyer D. Lum. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.10; 100, $9.00. 


The Eight-hour Primer. 
The Fact, Theory, and the mg Oe Geo. E.MCNsILL 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Eight-hour Workday 

Its Inauguration, ~~ and Influences. 
By Samue. Gompers. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
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The Dutch Boy 
Painter 


HE DUTCH BOY PAINTER 
T stands for honesty in paint mate- 
1 rials and skilled workmanship in 
ZN painting. Every Influence be- 
hind the Dutch Boy Painter 
trade-mark is directed toward helping the 
trained workman against the pretender. 

@Property-owners who need paint to 
protect their buildings can not do better 
than to use Dutch Boy Painter White 
Lead and pure Linseed Oil. The good 
painter and good material are always i 
most economical in the end. 

















S—=- 
National Lead Co. 


NEW YORK BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
PHILADELPHIA (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 
PITTSBURG (National Lead & Oil Co.) 





Interlocking Rubber 
ws TILING ew 


Is noiseless, non-slip- 
pery, waterproof, and 
thoroughly sanitary, 
more durablethan stone 
or earthen tiles, elegant 
in appearance, manu- 
factured in a carefully 
selected variety of col- 
ors. Endorsed by the 
best architects and en- 
gineers. A perfect floor for business offices, 
banking rooms, court rooms, vestibules, halls, 
billiard rooms, smoking rooms, cafes, libraries, 
churches, hospitals, hotels, bath rooms, 
kitchens, etc. 
Samples, estimates, and special designs furnished 
upon application. 


Beware of infringers. Patented. 
Manufactured solely by 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING Co., Ltd., 
93 and 93 Chambers St., NEW YORK. 




















CALCIMO 


The Painters’ Cold Water Kalsomine 


because it is bound with hide stock 
animal glue, and is readily soluble in 
cold water. Calcimo requires no ice 
in summer nor stove in winter. It 
jells on the hottest summer day, and 
does not go too stiff for spreading 
during the cold weather. Calcimo 
covers well one coat, can be recoated 
when necessary, and spreads easily. 
Kalsominers and decorative painters 
find it less expensive than any other 
kalsomine—also that it “— Satisfac- 
tory results. “a as 


THE MURALO COMPANY 


New Brighton, Staten Island, 


NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 


24-26 Market St., - 
322 W. Genessee St., ~ - Buffalo, 
Cor. Battery and Filbert Sts., - San Francisco, Cal. 


- Chicago, Ill. 
N. Y. 




















AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 








DAVIES & THOMAS CO. 


Foundry and Machine Works . ¢ 
pra .Catasauqua,jPa.; 


All agreements are contingent upon 
strikes, accidents delays of carriers and 
other delays unavoidable or beyond 
our control. Quotations subject to 
change without notice. ::  :: 3: 





Rowland D. Thomas - - - - - Pres’t, 
Hopkin Thomas - - - - Vice-Pres’t, 
D. H. Thomas - - - - Sec’y & Treas, 
C R.Horn - Gen’l. Agent - 50 Church St.,N. Y, 











WIENER 


High-Grade Light Beer 


CONGRESS BREW 


High-Grade Dark Beer 


The Above Beers are Brewed from Im- 
ported Hops and a High-Grade Malt 


Arlington Brewing Co. 


Rosslyn, Va. 
Phone West 129 for a Case 

















oD 
LINEN COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 











SAMUEL SWAN, Prest. W. D. LENT, Vice-Prest, 
CHAS. F. TOWNER, Sec’y and Treas. 


THE 


David B. Crockett Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE VARNISH SPECIALTIES 


Eare the origi- * 
nal and only ‘s 
makersintheworld qo 
of Genuine Spar 
Composition, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 Pre- 
servative. These 
goods we have 
manufactured al- 
most thirty years, 
by a process exclu- 
siv ely our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 
secret known only to this company. As a result we have the 
best materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and wil! 
defend them against all comers. 


OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, 


others have taken advantage of the popularity of our goods 
to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 
the same or similar names. 

Avoid all such as they are not in the same clags with our Gen- 
uine Spar Composition and Nos. 1 and 2 Preservative in any 
res —and in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, 
stick, peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior finish. 

Please send to us freely for copies of our Architectura! 
Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our goods. 

If local dealers can not supply you, send direct to— 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 
Bridgeport. Cann., U.S. A. 





MAY MANTON PATTERNS 


Have won their way intothe best homes in the land, because 
they are the Most Perfect-Fitting Patterns in the Market 


Right in Quality 
Right in Design 
Right in Price 


For Sale by Agencies Everywhere ALL 10 CENTS EACH 
A catalogue containing 700 designs, 10c.; by mail, 1 5c. 


May Manton Pattern Company 


132-142 West 27th St., New York 





“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 








THE SAFETY 
INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO. 
Bayonne, N. J. 





